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Editorial 


The popes of recent times have stressed the need for a laity who can take 
an active and intelligent part in the life of the Church, and gradually we 
can see their words taking effect. Laymen no longer think of themselves 
merely as passive recipients of sacrament and instruction, and fortun- 
ately are less often told from the pulpit or in the headmistress’s study 
that their only function is to listen and obey. The lay movement is in 
fact both a sign and a cause of renewal in the Church today. But its 
success will have to be judged by the degree to which it has brought 
priests and lay people into a relationship of friendly collaboration. It 
would be tragic if the new awareness of the rights and duties laid on us 
all by incorporation into Christ’s mystical body were to lead only to 
opposition between cleric and lay. | 

Today there exists an eagerness to understand theology in scripture 
and tradition, probably more widespread than ever before since the 
first ages of the Church; yet because theology demands long study, 
only a minority of lay people will ever be able to give it that priority of 
attention which a priest always must. Hence there will always be a 
division between teacher and taught in this matter, even apart from any 
question of grace of office, and though all together draw upon the faith 
of the whole Church sustained by the Holy Spirit. Yet on the other 
hand a priest knows that he has much to learn from his people, especi- 
ally over the proper care for the material things of God’s creation which 
are the laymen’s professional concern. Humane standards in such mat- 
ters as the regard for truth and justice, maintained in the old idea of 
liberal education, lie at the roots of religion; now that the world is 
trying so fast to abandon them, the collaboration of all men of sensitive 
intelligence is needed if they are not to be lost for the Church. 

Here, as in many other matters, Newman’s voice is still alive. We 
can all take heart from his championship of the lay movement, as 
described by Fr Dessain in the first article below. In the world’s eyes 
Newman failed. And if we lacked his faith, we might have doubts 
whether the situation had changed in any of its essentials since his day. 
Yet looking deeper we can see an altogether new spirit at work, and at 
least in part can refer it to his foresight, his example, and today, we may 
believe, his prayers. As an instance of the change we may point to the 
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different journals which now exist for the expression of theological 
truth in a way that is relevant to our common need, and may hope that 
readers of LIFE OF THE SPIRIT in particular, find it of some use to this end. 


Cardinal Newman on the Laity 


CHARLES STEPHEN DESSAIN of the Oratory. 


Newman complains of Catholic preachers that they think it their duty 
to give a bird’s-eye view of Christianity in every sermon, and never to 
expound one truth without bringing in every counterbalancing con- 
sideration and saving clause. To apply such a method to the subject of 
Newman’s influence in the second half of the twentieth century would 
be fatal! He lived so long, he touched life at so many points, he antici- 
pated so many of the best movements in the Church today, that there 
would be no ending. The biblical and patristic movement, the ecumen- 
ical movement, the Catholic intellectual and university movement, the 
concrete and real approach in philosophy, the lay movement—all these, 
and much else owe a debt to Newman. This article will limit itself to 
Newman’s connection with the lay movement, and will outline his 
views as to the place of the laity in the Church. In this matter, which 
always interested him, he was a precursor, and it caused him some of 
his bitterest trials. 

In the days before the Oxford Movement, Newman’s study of the 
Fathers taught him the important part played by the laity in the early 
Church, and he called attention to it in his Arians of the Fourth Century 
~(p. 358). He noted how bishops, under pressure from the imperial 
government would subscribe to unorthodox formularies, and then find 
themselves abandoned by their flocks. ‘Indeed’, he adds, ‘to many of 
the Arianizing bishops may be applied the remarks which Hilary makes 
upon the laity subjected to Arian teaching; that their own piety enabled 
them to interpret expressions religiously, which were originally in- 
vented as evasions of orthodox doctrine. ‘‘Sanctiores sunt aures plebis 
quam corda sacerdotum’”’ .’ This view of the part played by the laity in 
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maintaining the true faith was to prove fruitful when Newman came to 
elaborate that theory of development in doctrine which enabled him to 
become a Catholic. All the members of the Church had a role to play in 
the gradual unfolding of the revelation given through the apostles. “By 
what channels’, he asks, ‘had the Divine Philosophy descended down 
from the Great Teacher through three centuries of persecution? First, 
through the See and Church of Peter . . . . but inter-communion was 
difficult and comparatively rare in days like those, and of nothing is 
there less pretence of proof than that the Holy See, while persecution 
raged, imposed a faith upon the ecumenical body. Rather, in that 
earliest age, it was simply the living spirit of the myriads of the faithful, 
none of them known to fame, who received from the disciples of Our 
Lord, and husbanded so well, and circulated so widely, and transmitted 
so faithfully, generation after generation, the once delivered apostolic 
faith; who held it with such sharpness of outline and explicitness of 
detail, as enabled even the unlearned instinctively to discriminate be- 
tween truth and error, spontaneously to reject the very shadow of 
heresy, and to be proof against the fascination of the most brilliant 
intellects, when they would lead them out of the narrow way’. (Hist. 
Sketches, 1, 209-10). 

It is not surprising, then, that in the first grave crisis which faced the 
Church in England, after Newman had become a Catholic, he should 
have turned to the laity. The restoration of the hierarchy in 1850, 
announced in Cardinal Wiseman’s unfortunate pastoral, let loose a No- 
Popery agitation, whose violence we have difficulty in realising. ‘I dare 
say, wrote Newman, ‘that it may... . be advisable for our Bishops to 
do nothing—but for that reason, if for no other, the laity should stir’. 
He approved strongly of the plan of his friend J. M. Capes for lay lec- 
turers in every large town, to defend the Catholic cause. Of a prelate 
who objected to the scheme he wrote, ‘He has a horror of laymen, and 
Tam sure that they may be made in this day the strength of the Church’. 
(W. Ward. Life of Cardinal Newman, 1; 261, 259). Fortunately Wiseman 
supported Newman, and the lectures were delivered. Newman himself 
took a hand, and produced what he called his best-written, and what is 
certainly his most amusing, work, Lectures on the Present Position of 
Catholics. Chesterton said of it that it was practically preached to a 
raging mob, and it concludes with a famous appeal to the laity. “Your 
strength lies in your God and your conscience; therefore it lies not in 
your number. It lies not in your number any more than in intrigue, or 
combination, or worldly wisdom . .. . I want you to rouse yourselves 
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to understand where you are, to know yourselves. I would aim pri- 
marily at organisation, edification, cultivation of mind, growth of the 
reason. It is a moral force, not a material, which will vindicate your 
profession, and will secure your triumph. It is not giants who do most 
.... Grace ever works by few .... what I desiderate in Catholics is the 
gift of bringing out what their religion is.... you must not hide your 
talent in a napkin, or your light under a bushel. I want a laity, not 
arrogant, not rash in speech, not disputatious, but men who know their 
religion, who enter into it, who know just where they stand, who know 
what they hold and what they do not, who know their creed so well 
that they can give an account of it, who know so much of history that 
they can defend it. I want an intelligent, well-instructed laity; I am not 
denying you are such already: but I mean to be severe, and, as some 
would say, exorbitant in my demands. I wish you to enlarge your know- 
ledge, to cultivate your reason, to get an insight into the relation of 
truth to truth, to learn to view things as they are, to understand how 
faith and reason stand to each other, what are the bases and principles of 
Catholicism . . . . I have no apprehension you will be the worse Catho- 
lics for familiarity with these subjects, provided you cherish a vivid 
sense of God above, and keep in mind that you have souls to be judged 
and saved. In all times the laity have been the measure of the Catholic 
spirit; they saved the Irish Church three centuries ago, and they be- 
trayed the Church in England. Our rulers were true, our people were 
cowards’. 

Not long after this, Newman became the first Rector of the Catholic 
University in Dublin, where his aim was to provide for the higher 
education and intellectual needs of the Catholic laity of these islands. 
He was starting, he said, a university where the laity would be taught 
to reason and pursue knowledge for its own sake. (‘It is not a Convent, 
it is not a Seminary; it is a place to fit men of the world for the world’. 
‘For why do we educate except to prepare for the world?’ (Idea of a 
University, p. 232). One of his great difficulties was the distrust of the 
"Irish gentry, whom he found ‘both suspicious and hopeless of episcopal 
enterprises’ such as the university of course was, and into whose hands 
he wished to put its financial management. He complained that ‘they 
were treated like good little boys—were told to shut their eyes and open 
their mouths, and take what we gave them—and this they did not 
relish’. (Autobiographical Writings, p. 328). It was a great point with 
Newman that all the professors, except in such subjects as theology, 
should be laymen. He expressed a fear that the university might become 
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priest-ridden, and when he left it, only five out of the thirty-two pro- 
fessors were priests. His first act on being installed as Rector was to 
invite a number of laymen in England and Ireland to place their names 
on the university books, as a sign of support, and one of the reasons for 
his eventual resignation was that he could not obtain from the bishops 
a measure of lay control. 

Newman left Dublin in 1857, and sixteen years later a number of 
students and ex-students of the university took the bold step of pre- 
senting a printed memorial to the Irish bishops, asking that various 
defects in the university should be remedied. The memorial concluded 
with the words: ‘We have been encouraged to present this Memorial 
by the remembrance of Dr Newman’s words, who many years ago 
declared that from the co-operation of the Students with the Superiors 
of the University in shaping its future, he looked forward to the crea- 
tion of a “permanent community of feelings and interest on educational 
and religious subjects, which it will doubtless foster among the edu- 
cated laity of the country in after life’’.’ One of the signatories, George 
Fottrell, sent a copy of the Memorial to Newman, and received the 
following reply, marked ‘private’. ‘December toth 1873. My dear Mr 
Fottrell, I was very glad to receive your Address, and think it most 
opportune, and rejoice in the success which, as you tell me, it has 
already had. One of the chief evils which I deplored in the management 
of the affairs of the University twenty years ago, when I was in Ireland, 
was the resolute refusal with which my urgent representations were 
met, that the Catholic laity should be allowed to co-operate with the 
Archbishops in the work. As far as I can see, there are ecclesiastics all 
over Europe whose policy it is to keep the laity at arm’s length, and 
hence the laity have been disgusted and become infidel, and only two 
parties exist, both ultras, in opposite directions. I came away from 
Ireland with the distressing fear that in that Catholic country, in like 
manner, there was to be an antagonism, as time went on, between the 
hierarchy and the educated classes. 

You will be doing the greatest possible benefit to the Catholic cause 
all over the world, if you succeed in making the University a middle 
station at which clergy and laity can meet, so as to learn to understand, 
and to yield to each other—and from which, as from common ground 
they may act in union upon an age which is running headlong into 
infidelity. And, however evil in themselves may be the men and the 
measures which have had of late years so great a measure of success 
against the Holy See, they will, in the Providence of God, be made the 
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instruments of good, if they teach us priests that the ““obsequium”’ 
which the laity owe to religion is “rationabile’”.’ (W. Ward, op. cit. II, 
p- 397). 

If Newman’ inability to obtain for the laity a voice in the Catholic 
university was one cause of his departure from Dublin, his failure 
in the matter of the editorship of the Rambler was entirely due to his 
almost quixotic championship of the laity. The Rambler was founded 
in 1848 by J. M. Capes, already mentioned, one of the married convert 
clergymen, to cultivate and broaden the minds of the educated laity, 
and to present to outsiders the Catholic case in a way that would 
ensure attention. In 1858 Sir John Acton and Richard Simpson became 
the proprietors, the latter, who had been sub-editor for two years, 
acting as editor. For ten years, then, a highly successful periodical was 
produced, of a standard that has hardly been surpassed, and thus an 
important work of the lay apostolate carried on. The Rambler, however, 
had its defects. Its tone was sometimes ironical and critical, and it dealt 
with matters of theology, and others too, such as education, which 
Wiseman considered unnecessary in a lay magazine. The trouble in- 
creased under Simpson’s editorship. He also was a married convert 
clergyman, a friend and admirer of Newman, a devout Catholic, ex- 
tremely generous and at mass every day. But his pen was irreverent, and 
he could not resist poking fun at Catholic shortcomings, whether in 
history, theology or the English episcopate. Newman, who fully 
appreciated the good work of the Rambler in improving Catholics 
intellectually, and in providing a bridge of communication with edu- 
cated non-Catholics, was very critical of its unpleasant tone and of its 
superfluous excursions into theology. The crisis was reached early in 
1859, and over the very question of the province of the laity. 

A Royal Commission on elementary education had just been ap- 
pointed, without a Catholic representative, the Catholic Poor School 
Committee having put in a claim for one only when it was too late. 
Although the Catholic schools received grants from the state, the 
bishops decided not to co-operate with the Commission, chiefly be- 
cause it was proposed, among other things, to enquire into the method 
of religious teaching. In the January number of the Rambler there 
appeared an article on the Royal Commission by Scott Nasmyth 
Stokes, who had been secretary of the Catholic Poor Schools Com- 
mittee (the ancestor of our Catholic Education Council) for six years, 
and was now one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. He was the 
leading Catholic lay authority on the subject, and he felt it his duty to 
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give his considered opinion, based on practical experience, and with 
due submission to ecclesiastical authority, on a matter which touched 
the religious interests of the bulk of the laity. He disputed the grounds — 
on which co-operation with the Royal Commission had been refused 
and urged the general principle that a policy of isolation was suicidal. 
His article was violently attacked in the Tablet as disloyal to the bishops. 
Stokes replied calmly in the February Rambler and pointed out that the 
blame lay rather with the Poor Schools Committee than with the 
bishops. He claimed however, that no religious principle was involved, 
and that the question had been neither thoroughly discussed nor 
properly understood (presumably by the bishops), adding that he 
would be surprised if the bishops were “displeased by the loyal expres- 
sion of opinions entertained by many Catholics, and supported by 
arguments which cannot be met.’ Even though, as Cardinal Gasquet 
allows in his account, the decision of the bishops had caused dismay 
among the laity generally, Stokes’ articles could hardly fail to raise 
a storm. 

Several bishops met in London and decided that unless Simpson 
retired from being editor of the Rambler and its whole spirit was 
changed, they would be obliged to censure it in their pastorals. In 
order to avoid the scandal of a public censure, they begged Newman to 
intervene with Simpson and persuade him to resign. This Newman 
succeeded in doing, and there was no direct censure of the Rambler in 
the pastorals. The difficulty, however, was to find another editor 
acceptable both to the proprietors of the Rambler and to the bishops. 
Only one man fulfilled the requirements, and so Newman, after much 
hesitation, and at the wish of his bishop, Ullathorne, and of Cardinal 
Wiseman, accepted the editorship. His aim was to serve the educated 
and thinking laity, and preserve an organ which was so valuable for 
them, while at the same time helping the bishops, and keeping the 
peace among Catholics. Newman objected to the tone, not the prin- 
ciples of the Rambler, and now that Simpson had resigned, refused to 
disown him. His announcement at the beginning of the May number, 
the first for which he was responsible, ran: ‘In commencing a new 
series of the Rambler, its conductors think it right to state that they 
profess no other object in their labours but that which had been the 
animating principle of the Magazine hitherto, viz., to co-operate with 
Catholic periodicals of higher pretentions in a work of especial import- 
ance at the present day—the refinement, enlargement and elevation of 
the intellect in the educated classes. 
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It will be their aim, as it has ever been, to combine devotion to the 
Church with discrimination and candour in the treatment of her 
Opponents; to reconcile freedom of thought with implicit faith; to 
discountenance what is untenable and unreal, without forgetting the 
tenderness due to the weak and the reverence rightly claimed for what 
is sacred; and to encourage a manly investigation of subjects of public 
interest under a deep sense of the prerogatives of ecclesiastical author- 
ity’. Years afterwards Newman noted: ‘In the Advertisement not a 
word was said of any change... . in the Rambler, though my purpose 
was in fact to change what had in so many ways displeased me. But I 
had no wish to damage the fair name of men who I believed were at 
bottom sincere Catholics, and I thought it unfair, ungenerous, impert- 
inent and cowardly to make on their behalf acts of confession and con- 
trition, and to make a display of change of editorship, and (as if) so 
virtuous a change’. 

There still remained the question of the Rambler criticisms of the 
bishops’ attitude to the Royal Commission. Newman dealt with that 
by publishing copious extracts from the Pastorals in which Wiseman 
and Ullathorne defended themselves and censured the Catholic press, 
followed by two remarks of his own. The first was to the effect that 
it had not been realised that the bishops had reached a formal decision 
at the time the Rambler articles appeared. The second ran as follows: 
‘Acknowledging then, most fully, the prerogatives of the episcopate, 
we do unfeignedly believe . . . . that their Lordships really desire to 
know the opinion of the laity on subjects in which the laity are especi- 
ally concerned. If even in the preparation of a dogmatic definition the 
faithful are consulted, as lately in the instance of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, it is at least as natural to anticipate such an act of kind feeling 
and sympathy in great practical questions, out of the condescension 
which belongs to those who are forma facti gregis ex animo. If our words 
or tone were disrespectful, we deeply grieve and apologise for such a 
fault; but surely we are not disrespectful in thinking, and in having 
thought, that the Bishops would like to know the sentiments of an 
influential portion of the laity before they took any step which perhaps 
they could not recall. Surely it was no disrespect towards them to desire 
that they should have the laity rallying round them on the great 
question of education . . . .We are too fully convinced of the misery of 
any division between the rulers of the Church and the educated laity 
_... to commit ourselves consciously to any act which may tend to so 
dire a calamity. Let the bishops pardon, then, the incidental hastiness 
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of manner or want of ceremony of the rude Jack Tars of their vessel, 
as far as it occurred, in consideration of the zeal and energy with which 
they haul-to the ropes and man the yards’. 

Newman soon began to suffer for his chivalrous act. The Ushaw 
theologian Dr Gillow wrote to him that it was heresy to say the laity 
were consulted in doctrinal matters. Newman was able to defend him- 
self and pacify Dr. Gillow, but he sent the latter’s letter to Bishop 
Ullathorne, and asked for a theological censor for the Rambler. Ulla- 
thorne would not commit himself in writing, but called at the Oratory 
on 22 May. Newman has preserved a minute of the meeting. ‘The 
Bishop, who called today, began by saying that he could not undertake 
the revision of the Rambler . .. He thought there were remains of the 
old spirit. It was irritating. Our laity were a peaceable set; the Church was 
peace. They had a deep faith; they did not like to hear that anyone 
doubted . . . I said in answer that he saw one side, I another; that the 
Bishops, etc., did not see that state of the laity, e.g. in Ireland, how 
unsettled, yet how docile. He said something like: “who are the 
laity?”” I answered (not those words) that the Church would look 
foolish without them’. Ullathorne then expressed the wish that New- 
man should give up the Rambler editorship — this within a month of 
the appearance of his first number. Newman, of course, promised to do 
so, and wrote: “There was no sort of unpleasantness in our conversation 
from beginning to end. It is impossible with the principles and feelings 
on which I have acted all through my life that I could have acted 
otherwise. I never have resisted nor can resist the voice of a lawful 
superior speaking in his own province’. (W. Ward. op. cit. I. p. 496). 

It remains a mystery why Ullathorne stopped Newman’s great 
experiment before it had fairly begun. Abbot Butler suggests that when 
their first enthusiasms had cooled, the bishops realised that an inde- 
pendent organ backed by Newman’s name and prestige might prove 
more embarrassing even than the old Rambler. Newman’s comment in 
a memorandum three years later is as follows: ‘It is rather strange the 
Bishop let me off my engagement so easily, or rather, pressed a release 
on me, when I had gained his side of the bargain, and had not paid my 
own. Though I had rescued Simpson, etc., from the Pastorals, I was 
allowed, or rather urged to give him back the Magazine. Perhaps it was 
that the Cardinal, etc., were seized with a panic, lest they had got out 
of the frying pan into the fire... .’ 

Newman had unwillingly taken on the Rambler, because he thought 
that was God’s will, and now for the same reason he relinquished it. To 
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his friend Henry Wilberforce he wrote: ‘If you attempt at a wrong time 
what in itself is right, you perhaps become a heretic or schismatic... . 
when I am gone, it will be seen perhaps that persons stopped me from 
doing a work which I might have done. God over-rules all things—Of 
course it is discouraging to be out of joint with the time, and to be 
snubbed and stopped as soon as I begin to act’. Wilberforce replied: 
‘T have not often been more vexed than I am by what you tell me, and 
which was quite new to me. Of course I cannot but admire and ac- 
quiesce in your spirit, but I deeply feel that our Bishops do not under- 
stand England and the English . . . . I feel indeed that this is rather 
their misfortune (and ours) than their fault; for how should they from 
the mode of their education. But the result will I fear be very serious, 
for either the Catholic laity will kick or what I rather fear they will 
more and more fall below Protestants in intellectual training and have no 
influence on the public mind. But God understands all this better than 
we and will set all right I trust, in His own way’. (17 and 19 July, 1859). 

Newman’s troubles were not over. He still had to bring out the July 
Rambler. He decided to defend his remarks in the May number on the 
part played by the laity in the Church, to which Dr Gillow had taken 
exception. This Newman did in a long article, harmful to him at the 
time, but most fruitful for the future, On consulting the faithful in matters 
of doctrine. He showed conclusively that the belief of the ordinary 
faithful had always been one of the recognized sources of doctrine, one 
of the witnesses of tradition—and great stress was laid on this only the 
other day, by Pius XII, when he defined the Assumption of our Lady. 
Newman rehearsed once more the story he had discussed as a young 
man, in his Arians of the Fourth Century, when ‘the divine dogma of Our 
Lord’s divinity was proclaimed, enforced, maintained, and (humanly 
speaking) preserved, far more by the “Ecclesia docta” than by the 
“Ecclesia docens”’, and when the body of the episcopate was unfaithful 
to its commission, while the body of the laity was faithful to its bap- 
tism’. He then gave a long array of testimonies to the fidelity of the 
laity, and to what he called a temporary suspense of the functions of 
the ecclesia docens, when ‘the body of the bishops failed in their con- 
fession of the faith’ and ‘the comparatively few who remained faithful 
were discredited and driven into exile.’ Newman concluded by urging 
that the teaching Church is more happy when she is surrounded by 
enthusiastic partizans who appreciate their faith ‘than when she cuts off 
the faithful from the study of her divine doctrines and the sympathy 
of her divine contemplation, and requires from them a fides implicita 
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in her word, which in the educated classes will terminate in indifference, 
and in the poorer in superstition’. 

He had been careful to explain that ‘if ever there was an age which 
might dispense with the testimony of the faithful, and leave the main- 
tenance of the truth to the pastors of the Church it was the age in which 
we live’. For ‘never was the Episcopate of Christendom so devoted to 
the Holy See, so religious, so earnest in the discharge of its special 
duties’. But this was not sufficient to prevent what Abbot Butler calls 
‘much fluttering in theological dovecotes’, all the worse because ‘the 
array of facts could not be controverted’. Bishop Brown of Newport 
delated the article to Rome, without telling Newman he had done so, 
in spite of our Lord’s words that if our brother is at fault we should 
remonstrate with him privately before we tell the Church. But as soon 
as this delation was brought to Newman’s notice he offered to make all 
necessary explanations and withdrawals. Newman’s case was put in 
Wiseman’s hands in Rome, but he, for reasons that have never been 
discovered failed to present it. Thus it was that for many years Newman 
was under a cloud in Rome, with consequences little short of disastrous. 

However, Newman was not the man to be idle while there were 
needs to be met, and he was allowed to work. The converts com- 
plained of the low standard of the Catholic schools, and as early as 1848 
Capes was writing in the Rambler about ‘the wretched apathy on the 
part of the Catholic laity on the subject of education, producing in them 
an unwillingness to pay as they ought for their children’s instruction, 
and a notion that a liberal education can be completed when a boy is 
but fifteen or sixteen years of age’. Newman founded the Oratory 
School, with an almost entirely lay staff, to remedy this deficiency in 
1859, the very year of the Rambler trouble; and five years later he was 
prepared to open an Oratory at Oxford, in order that there might be 
at least one place of higher education to which the Catholic laity could 
send their sons. In spite of strong lay support this was prohibited. The 
story need not be repeated here—it is to be found in Newman’s bio- 
graphies. It was at this time that the famous set of tendentious questions 
was circulated (though not to Newman) the answers to which were 
intended for Rome, concerning the university question. One of them 
ran “Ought the principle to be admitted that the laity should be more 
highly educated than their clergy . . .2” One layman replied, ‘I give no 
opinion on education of the clergy, but if it be thought inexpedient 
that they should go to Oxford and that therefore their education may be 
inferior, I don’t see why the laity should be under-educated because the 
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clergy can’t have equal advantages’. When after Cardinal Manning’s 
death the universities were opened to Catholics, the clergy were among 
the first to flock there. Meanwhile, for thirty years the prohibition 
remained. Newman wrote: ‘I never saw the questions until afterwards; 
few did; and what questions—leading questions and worse .... The 
laity told nothing about it. The laity go to Propaganda. Cardinal 
Barnabo talks by the half-hour, not letting anyone else speak, and saying 
he knows all about it already ... . for Mgr Talbot has told him... .’ 
(W. Ward Life of Cardinal Newman, IL, p- 69). The failure to meet the 
needs of the laity in the matter of higher education greatly distressed 
Newman, and we can better appreciate his feelings if we remember that 
this was the period during which Mer Talbot was defining the province 
of the laity as ‘to hunt, to shoot, to entertain’. 

The laity showed their gratitude to Newman during his lifetime for 
championing their cause, which, indeed, was also that of the Church 
as a whole. During the Oxford University struggle they presented him 
with an address which said: “we feel that every blow that touches you 
inflicts a wound upon the Catholic Church in this country’, and it was 
laymen who insisted that he should be made a Cardinal. 

It is perhaps worth noting, in view of the caricature sometimes 
drawn of Newman as a hypersensitive recluse, that he had a host of lay 
friends, not only men, but whole families, and ladies. How many 
people realise that in spite of what one of them has described as his 
‘singular chivalrous courtesy mingled with an indescribable reserve’ 
towards women, he was on close terms of friendship and corresponded 
confidentially with a dozen and more of them, about equally divided 
between married and single? 

There is much to be learned from Newman as to the position of the 
laity in the Church, and if things are improved today, we owe him 
gratitude. He did not live to see the change, which has been most rapid 
under those admirers of Newman, Popes Pius XII and John XXIII. He 
saw the deficiencies. In 1863 he wrote: “To aim... . . at improving the 
condition, the status of the Catholic body, by a careful survey of their 
argumentative basis, of their position relative to the philosophy of the 
day, by giving them juster views, by enlarging and refining their minds, 
in one word, by education, is (in their view) more than a superfluity or 
a hobby, it is an insult’. (Autobiographical Writings, p. 259). 

In his last considerable work, in 1877, he confessed sadly: ‘Tt is so 
ordered on high that in our day Holy Church should present just that 
aspect to my countrymen which is most consonant with their ingrained 
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prejudices against her, most unpromising for their conversion’. (Via 
Media. I. xxxvii). Mr. Watkin has pointed out in his Roman Catholicism 
in England what opportunities were missed in Newman’s time. Today, 
in the age of laity, with the new movements and the greater freedom 
and confidence within the Church, and the friendliness and appreciation 
shown among those outside it, surely we must take Newman’s lessons 
to heart. 


Less than Catholic 


NEIL MIDDLETON 


We are known as an organization holding an easily definable body of 
ideas as indisputable, ideas, which, on the whole, are unacceptable to 
many intelligent people. We are also seen as something like a series of 
pressure groups in trade union, political and social spheres; but it is felt 
that our pressure is just to get something or other stopped. Where 
people are aware of the existence of educated and intelligent Catholics, 
their Catholicism is regarded as an aberration that can be discounted. If 
it is remarked upon at all, it is seen as a matter for surprise that X is a 
Catholic. This is such a universal state of affairs, that a consideration of 
why this should be the case is not utterly out of place. One does in fact 
often come across appeals to make some sort of self-examination, and 
having done it to go out and become a better Catholic cricketer. What 
I want to try and show is that the very way we put the matter is an 
indication that our thinking about the Church is far from what it 
should be, and I hope that I will be forgiven if my approach should be 
rather oblique. 

A very queer separation is made in some Catholic writing, between 
love and knowledge. We tend to be rather proud of our simple 
believer, knowing little or no doctrine, who has a great love of God 
and says his rosary. We almost feel that to inject a little knowledge 
would be to spoil an idyllic relationship. The absurdity of our picture 
is plain when we complete the phrase and see that the knowledge which 
we failed to inject for fear of destroying that simple faith was know- 
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ledge of God. We cannot love what we do not know or, to put it 
another way, the more completely one knows the object of one’s love 
the fuller that love will be. It is, in certain contexts, useful to make a 
kind of descriptive analysis and distinguish between will and intellect. 
The mistake lies in then assuming that they operate somehow inde- 
pendently of one another, in separate spheres of our lives. I want to 
labour this point because it is of the utmost importance. To give a 
parallel example of what Iam trying to say, it would be meaningful for 
me to talk about form and content in a picture, or about colour consist- 
ency, chemical structure of the canvas and of the frame, but no one 
would suppose that I was giving a full account of the picture. In order 
to do this I have to employ a different language, one in which it is 
possible to see the relationship between the sense and reference of the 
picture (to borrow a phrase from Frege); a language in which the 
painter’s motives, response on the part of the viewer, the subject, style 
and the world in which it is painted all go to make up the total account. 
The first language is useful, but it is constructed to describe something 
less than the picture. I need the second language to describe the picture. 
Similarly, in talking about will and intellect as separate functions, I am 
using valid terms but I am talking about something less than a man; 
to talk about men I have to use a different language. 

It is important to use the right language when we are thinking about 
men, because therein lies the key to our notion of community. The 
community of the Church is formed in knowing and loving God in 
commitment to a person, Christ. The Church is Christ revealing him- 
self to us now, so it follows that being a Catholic must involve the 
knowledge of Christ. The sense in which I use the term ‘knowledge’ 
here is highly special; it is the sense which St Paul implies in the second 
half of Ephesians, chapter five. In any close relationship with another 
person, and I am thinking here of that between a man and his wife, 
there must always be present the desire to enter into the other person’s 
mind. It is a common experience that this is very difficult and, in some 
degree, impossible, but this awareness of the other person, which finds 
its consummation in a relationship of the whole person to the other, 
physically and mentally, must be the type of our relationship with 
Christ. It would seem more accurate to say that the relationship with 
Christ is the type of our relationship with other people, but the nature 
of things and the order used by St Paul makes it easier for us to think 
of it the other way round. 

The desire to know Christ, to enter into his mind, to give ourselves 
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over to him, to be united to him physically, that is the desire to love 
him, and Christ’s desire to show himself to us, to give himself to us 
physically, to open his mind to us, that is to help us love him, must be 
the centre of our lives, and this relationship is made possible by the fact 
of the resurrection. It is in the resurrection that the relationship is 
formed. The Church is Christ revealing himself, but it is Christ risen 
revealing himself. It is in and through the Son that we come to the 
Father, but this too is made possible by the resurrection. The exercise 
of our love and knowledge, that is to say the fulfilment of our function 
as human beings, is a fulfilment that can only be achieved in the living 
and risen Christ. It is, or should be, an intensely personal relationship. 
Personal relationships of this kind have one peculiarity, they can only 
survive if they are open, that is to say, if the love engendered in them 
is a universal love, one in which we can in some sense include all men. 
It is a difficult truth, but a truth all the same, that with the incarnation 
and resurrection we have, in a very real sense, come to the end of 
history. We are living in what some theologians have called the 
eschatological pause, that is to say that the last days are with us but in 
some sense suspended; the end of the world and our resurrection are 
complete in the resurrection of Christ. What I mean by the openness of 
our relationship to Christ is the recognition that it is our resurrection 
and the end of our world which is there in the death and resurrection of 
Christ. It is our commitment to Christ and Christ as at the centre of 
our universe. It is in Adam that we fell, it is in Christ that we are saved. 
In short the community of Christ is our community. We are not saved 
independently of one another but together. The only thing we can 
achieve in separation is damnation, and that, of course, is complete 
isolation. Within the Church the measure of our success as Christians 
is the extent to which this community is realized. What has to be held 
in mind is not simply the interaction of love and knowledge but the 
part that the resurrection plays in our redemption and its centrality for 
the formation of our community. 

It can be seen from what I have just said that our community is 
Christo-centric, the Church is Christ and that being a Christian in- 
volves a constant intellectual struggle, not only to know Christ, but in 
order to remain within the community at all. Now the Christo- 
centricity of our community raises the question of the relationship of 
Christ to the world. It is necessary for us to think clearly about this, 
because unless we understand this relationship we shall fail to under- 
stand the way in which we are to be saved, and ultimately without this 
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understanding we shall be unable to make Christ present to our fellow 
men. Indeed to see this relationship rightly is a fundamental part of 
our own knowledge of Christ. 

The universe finds its centre and meaning in Christ. All of history, 
all of creation is directed and subjected to, and finally transformed by, 
the incarnation and resurrection. Christ is first. ‘He was in the begin- 
ning with God; all things were made through him, and without him 
was not made anything that was made’, and again: ‘I am the first and 
the last, and the living one’. To quote from an article by Fr Charles 
Davis in the Clergy Review of December 1960, ‘We cannot then leave 
out of account God’s work of creation when we are considering the 
primacy of Christ. Creation does not represent a separate plan of God, 
different from the one that culminated in Christ. It is rather the basis 
of the latter. Christ is the purpose which explains creation. Everything 
in this universe is directed to him and placed under him. The very 
beginnings of the workings of the material forces were intended to 
lead to him, and the final state of the universe will be its transformation 
effected by the power of his Resurrection’. History and the universe in 
its entirety must be seen as a divine plan, inaccessible to unaided reason 
because it is an integration of everything at a supernatural level. 

Now to see Christ as the totality of our community, to see his death 
and resurrection as our death and resurrection, to see him at the centre 
of our universe, is not only to begin to grasp properly what the Church 
is, but to see why heaven will be this world transformed. It is also to 
begin to see the way in which we must act in bringing the person of 
Christ to other people, or, in other words, the way in which we must 
act in order that God’s revelation in Christ may be really effective. It 
is because Christ is at the centre of the universe, because heaven is to be 
this world changed, that our salvation is to be worked out in terms of 
the milieu in which we find ourselves, and that we have a great 
responsibility for the nature of that milieu. We have to destroy the 
barriers of our own hostility and prejudice in order to show Christ to 
the world, but we have too to be aware that in any common good 
social-political order we shall, in some sense, find Christ. We must bring 
our understanding of the community of Christ to the community of 
the world so that the two really are co-existent. 

Now I feel in a better case to cope with the question implicit in my 
opening remarks: “Why does the Church not affect society ?’ [have tried 
to point to the way in which I feel that we must think about the 
Church if it is to have any meaning at all; I mentioned in passing that 
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to think along these lines is to be involved in a continual intellectual 
struggle. I want now, as a contrast to the kind of thinking we ought to | 
be doing, to look briefly at what is actually the case. 

For many of us ‘Catholic action’ is a matter of apologetic and con- 
version. There is a lack of theological awareness that can lead us to the 
defence of the indefensible; to suppose that the monolithic structure, 
absolute, authoritative, and uncompromising, is the true picture of the 
Church. It is indeed a view which some of us in our weaker moments 
find comforting, for it enables us to avoid that perpetual intellectual 
struggle to remain a Catholic, and to answer attacks and questions with 
a certain facility. 

This half-conviction can produce uncomfortable results, which are 
remarked upon brilliantly by the German theologian Hans Kiing 
in his Council and Reunion: ‘How often have we in the Church failed 
to come to meet men where they had the right to expect us, set 
ourselves at odds where we could cheerfully have co-operated, de- 
fended the good with evil weapons and defended the indefensible. 
How often have we condemned what later—too late—was first con- 
ceded, then finally blessed and claimed it as our own’. This kind of 
withdrawal, defence, and attack is found at many levels. Among the 
names to be found in a seventeenth century edition of the Index is that 
of Kepler; though so much was wrong with Modernism there were 
also things which people thought were wrong at the time but which 
today are recognized as perfectly acceptable; and despite what is said in 
Humani Generis people still attack evolution as necessarily opposed to 
revelation, to take only three examples that spring to mind. 

These examples help to illustrate the point that Dr Kiting is making. In 
the first instance the condemnation of Kepler derived from a failure to 
grasp the nature of the information being offered. In the second 
the Church was faced with heresy, and yet it went with genuine 
theological grievances which were not in fact met at the time. In the 
third case people are trying to take a bogus short-cut in simply saying 
that evolution is only a theory and therefore not proved—a failure to 
grasp the way in which scientists commonly use the noun ‘theory’. All 
this seems to me not unlike a kind of retreat from the world, an attempt 
to think of the Church as providing an unchangeable set of ‘answers’, 
which must not be further questioned. It implies a failure to grasp what 
the Church is about, and the kind of thing we are invited to share in 
revelation. This withdrawal into the Catholic ‘cage’ comes from a 
theology that is not the living expression of Christ and our relationship 
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with him but rather a ledger in which we can find all the right answers. 
This must lead to an impoverishment. It is as though one had formed a 
deep attachment for somebody and then had consistently misled oneself 
about the nature of that person; the attachment might remain but itwould 
be accompanied by a continual misunderstanding of what is demanded. 
This sort of situation leads to frequent defences and attacks which are 
simply unnecessary if the relationship is based on surer foundations. 
Where the person one is misleading oneself about is Christ then the 
situation is little short of disastrous. So often the failure to understand 
leads not simply to the kind of attack I have outlined above but to 
attacks on the truth. Examples will immediately spring to the reader’s 
mind. 

Again we must consider the half-truths to be found in phrases like 
‘Of course, there are sinners in the Church, but that is nothing to do 
with the Church herself’, or: “You must distinguish between the 
man and the office’. There is truth there, but when these phrases are 
used smugly they present the un-Catholic notion of the abstract ideal 
Church, not this concrete real thing which is Christ crucified and risen, 
Christ manifested and communicating, Christ growing in his com- 
munity which is real, tangible and living. To quote Dr Kiing again: 
‘If we put together all that we have said and left unsaid about the 
Church as made of men, and of sinful men, all that has taken place in 
the profane and sinful history of the Church, the human and all too 
human, the fatigue and neglect, the mediocre and the vicious, the 
innocent deviations and guilty destructions; it calls for one thing only, 
Metanoia, conversion of thought and action’. 

The abuses inherent in the scheme of things I am trying to portray, 
the kind of sickness that seems to be very deep, I am certain springs 
from a partial idea of what the Church is, which can be summed up in 
the form of the instruction I was given when I became a Catholic. “The 
Church was established by Christ for all time and for all men, St Peter 
was the rock upon which this edifice was built, in St Peter and his 
successors, the bishops and the priests, lies the power to bind and to 
loose, to teach and to convert, lies the truth and meaning of salvation’. 
This, of course, is true, but as a nearly total account it is inadequate. Of 
course as I have put it the account is over-simplified, but it is a fact that 
many do fail to get beyond a statement of this kind, and so are kept 
from the full truth and beauty of God’s revelation in Christ. 

I think there are probably a number of reasons why this situation 
should have arisen. It is partly due to the division between love and 
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knowledge mentioned earlier. But at a more purely theological level 
I think that the fault can be seen to lie in our failure in the West since 
the Reformation to grasp the significance of the resurrection and, — 
therefore, the nature of Christ’s position in the Church. As I tried 
to show earlier, it is essential that we get our picture of Christ right 
if we are to live properly as Christians at all. Not to see the Church 
first and foremost as Christ revealing God to us now, not to see the 
nature of the community as totally dependant on the commitment to 
him is to leave the way open for all sorts of oddities. The curious 
byways that theology can wander into come, I feel, from a failure to 
get the priorities right. I think it would be fair to say that there is in 
this a totally wrong emphasis or a misplaced sense of values. It is a 
retreat into that world where the Church is the monolith, the mighty 
system to which all things can be subordinated, there are no questions, 
or rather all answers to any possible questions are neatly tabulated 
and it only needs good will to see that they are adequate. In this world — 
it is true we see ourselves as a community, but a community which 
is, in some sort, an élite; we see it as an open community in the 
sense that anyone is free to join it, but none the less we see it as a 
community which is apart from the world; we have the truth and 
everybody had better see it for their own good. We present the 
world with this monolithic facade, uncracked and uncrackable, a facade 
which we see covering a state of things which has blemishes but is 
basically all right. At another point in his book, Dr Kiing asks: “What 
can we do?’. How can we show the world that this community is not 
the machine it so often appears, to show that it is fully human? He says: 
“We can suffer from the failure and sins of the here-and-now Church. . 
We do not have to put on an act of optimism about the Church, go in 
for facade apologetics, use the press only for triumphal announcements. 
We are not obliged to act before the world as though all were well 
within. We can display our want, our wretchedness, our shame... . 
There is a false satisfaction with the Church, a false pride in the Church, 
a false enthusiasm for the Church, among both clergy and laity .. . This 
inexcusably superficial and illusory attitude of mind—with its well- 
known soothing expressions: “Tt isn’t really so bad!”’ “It’s always been 
like that”. ! “We simply mustn’t exaggerate!” ““Pensiamo in secoli!”— 
can, if widespread, seriously damage hopes for a renewal of the 
Church’. He quotes Gregory the Great: ‘If scandal is taken at the truth 
it is more tolerable that scandal should arise than that the truth be 
neglected’. 
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So we are presented with two pictures of the Church, the one I have 
just indicated and the other, the community of Christ, the kerygma 
that is the announcement of the mystery which is made present by the 
commitment of Christians to Christ. The one demands a commitment 
to an ideal, un-concrete, and basically inhuman Church. The other 
demands commitment of the whole man to Christ, a commitment 
which is physical as well as intellectual, a commitment made possible 
by the revelation of God in Christ. 

If we grasp the true nature of the community of Christ then light is 
thrown on so many problems for us. The very idea of the development 
of doctrine falls into place, the communal sacrifice of thanksgiving, the 
mass, is seen as it should be, both as our sacrifice and the vehicle of 
revelation and redemption. For the purposes of this paper the central 
problem is resolved, that of the relation of the community of Christ to 
the community of the world. The Church does not affect society be- 
cause we have failed to grasp both the nature of the Church and our 
role in society. 

Heaven is to be this world transformed, and the means of this trans- 
formation is the community of Christ, that is Christ himself. Are we 
here to bring the world into a fold, or is it not rather a matter of 
extending the fold to include all men? It is in and through the world 
that our salvation is to be effected, not in some hot-house in which we 
are to keep separate and uncorrupted by the world. It follows then that 
it is the world which we must divinise. This transformation or divin- 
isation is not a question of conversion only, though clearly that is 
central, but of political and social work too. I do not mean that there is 
a Catholic answer to any given social problem; this is to misunderstand 
the nature of the community again. But if all of our lives and all of the 
universe is summed up in Christ in the way I have tried to indicate, then 
it follows that political decisions and social systems cannot merely be a 
matter of expediency. At every possible level, they are to a greater or 
lesser degree a matter of moral decisions. I do not mean that we should 

‘immediately have a campaign for Catholic drains, but that what is the 
case in the politically and socially organized world is something about 
which we have to make some sort of moral decision. C.N.D., Algeria, 
Angola, Congo, Suez, Hola, the housing shortage, South Africa, starva- 
tion in Kerala, all these are matters which are subject to our Christian 
ethic and about which we cannot afford to remain neutral. Again it is a 
question of working as Christians with this heightened grasp of the 
nature of the Church in the situation which exists. Here, in our work 
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and in our intellectual development we must, as leaven in the dough, 
help the world to see that it is God’s. 


Sex and the Sacred’ 


HERBERT McCABE, o.P. 


In order to talk theologically about sex, we have to look at the place 
which sex has in the divine plan, in the revelation of God. It might be 
imagined that we could explain what God has revealed to us about sex, | 
so that we could compare or contrast it with what Freud or D. H. 
Lawrence or Dr Kinsey has to say about sex. But this would not be 
quite accurate: what we want to discover is not what God says about 
sex, but what sex as interpreted by the Old Testament, by Christ and 
by the sacraments, has to show us about God. 

We may begin with a poem which has been inserted at the very be- 
ginning of the Bible. Its opening lines give us the theme of the poem 
‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.’ It is to be a 
poem about what creation means. God is represented as working as a 
good Hebrew should for six days and resting on the seventh. This is 
not, of course, because the author thought of God as subject to the 
Hebrew law, for he is the author of that law; but he wanted to make 
the point that human life when it stays true to itself by following the 
law of God is a representation of, a showing forth of, God’s activity. 

‘The earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the 

face of the deep. And the Spirit of God was moving over the face of 

the waters.’ 

As a prologue we are shown the creative Spirit of God, the breath of 
God which inspired the heroes and great men of Israel, brooding or 
hovering over the dark waters to make them fertile. Later, after the 
coming of Light, the waters are to be divided as the waters of the Red 
Sea were divided at the creation of the Hebrew people. The image is 


1The substance of the first of three talks on Christianity and Sex, given in 
Cambridge 196r. 
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closely related to the Babylonian myth in which mankind is brought 
forth after the god has conquered and slit open the dragon of the waters. 
Conquest and fertilization are very closely linked ideas. The plough 
subdues the earth, conquers it, divides it, and makes it fertile. This re- 
mote hint of sexuality at the beginning of the poem prepares the way 
for a later point. During the ensuing days God prepares the framework 
of the world, the stage upon which man is to act. On the fifth day he 
makes animal life and here a significant change takes place. Hitherto 
God has simply spoken and things have happened: ‘God said: let there 
be light . . . Let there be a vault in the midst of the waters...’ and 
so on. Now for the first time he speaks directly to his creatures. 
Having made the animals “God blessed them, saying, “Be fruitful and 
multiply and fill the waters in the seas, and let birds multiply on the 
earth. 

The suggestion conveyed here is that these higher creatures are in 
some sense on speaking terms with God; he can speak to them, because 
in some remote way they are like him, they too give life. They increase 
and multiply and reflect his great work of creation. The giving of new 
life, bringing a new living thing into being, is the best image we have 
of creation. It is not creation, of course, because it takes place as part of 
a complex causal system, whereas creation starts from nowhere and 
nothing, but it represents creation to us. 

On the final day man is created and with him the resemblance to the 
creator is no longer merely hinted at, it is explicitly stated: 

‘Let us make man in our own image, after our likeness, and let them 

have dominion over the fish of the sea and the birds of the air and 

the cattle and over all the earth. So God created man in his own 

image, in the image of God he created him: male and female he 

created them. And God blessed them, and said to them “Be fruitful 

and multiply and fill the earth and subdueit, and have dominion... noe 
It is insistently stressed that man is the image of God and this is associ- 
ated with two functions. Man is to have dominion over the world, and 
he is to increase and multiply. In these he mirrors the creative and ruling 
power of God. 

From the beginning God made man male and female. The first thing 
that is said about man after he has been given the mission of ruling the 
world is that he is the father of a family, or rather the father and mother 
of a family. From the beginning God made man and woman. The 
author insists on this because some of his contemporaries regarded 
women as a kind of oversight, not intended by God in creation; women 
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were beings who had not succeeded in being men. 

From the beginning therefore, the scriptures make of human sexu- 
ality something associated with the image of God in man. This is by no 
means the whole of the story, but it is the beginning of the story. I 
have said that the production of new life is the best image we have of 
creation, but in the production of new human life we have more than 
an image of creation, we have creation itself. At the very centre of his 
being man does not depend on any other creatures, but on God alone. 
This is the root of his freedom and his transcendent dignity, and this is 
why he alone amongst material things can enter into himself to find 
God. Other things are simply parts of the world and find their per- 
fection simply in playing their parts in the world, but in the end man’s 
perfection is in himself. No human being owes his deepest self to any 
other creature; each human life is a unique creation of God. Thus while 
in other animals new life is the image of creation, in human animals 
there is not only the image but the reality of creation. The womb of — 
the mother is the scene of a direct and special intervention of God him- 
self. This is the first reason why we believe human sexuality to be 
especially sacred. There are other and greater reasons still. 

The poem we have been considering in the first chapter of Genesis is 
immediately followed by another story of creation, and here once more 
the emphasis is on creation as the production of new life. In this story 
the image is the new life which comes suddenly to the desert at the 
beginning of the rains. First we see the dry parched desert: 

‘No plant of the field was yet in the earth and no herb of the field 

had yet sprung up—for the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon 

the earth, and there was no man to till the ground.’ 
Then a spring of water appeared in the waste-land and ‘watered the 
whole face of the ground.’ Instantly life begins. The Lord models a man 
out of clay and breathes into him the breath of life, so that he comes 
alive, living by the breath of God himself. 

This story emphasizes, even more explicitly than the other, that man, 
because he lives by God’s spirit, is the centre of creation, all the rest is 
made for him. The Lord first of all plants a garden for the man and then 
he says: ‘It is not good that the man should be alone; I will make him a 
helper fit for him.’ First of all the Lord tries the other animals: ‘He 
formed every beast of the field and every bird of the air and brought 
them to the man...’ The man gives them their names, organizes them, 
gives them their jobs in the world. But, the story goes on, this was all 
right in its way but it was not enough. ‘But for the man there was not 
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found a helper fit for him’. The other animals are merely subject to man, 
they obey him, he rules them and for this very reason they are not 
enough; they are simply made of the dust of the earth without the 
breath of God in them. 

Finally the Lord makes woman from the body of man himself, and 
the man sings: 

‘This at last is bone of my bones 

and flesh of my flesh 

she shall be called Woman 

because she was taken out of Man.’ 
‘Therefore’, the author goes on, ‘a man leaves his father and mother and 
cleaves to his wife, and they become one flesh. And the man and his 
wife were both naked, and were not ashamed’. 

This last phrase prepares the way for the story that is to follow. So 
far all is order and clarity. There is a simple hierarchy. First is God, 
then his creature man living by the breath of God. Next is man’s helper, 
the woman who is made from man himself, so much so that when they 
are united sexually they become as it were one body. Below woman 
come the beasts of the field. Everything is idyllic and smoothly or- 
ganized, there are no agonizing choices, it is a protected world such as 
we only glimpse for rare moments in the nursery, even the animals are 
all Peter Rabbit and his friends. It is a charming world and completely 
unlike the one we live in, though we are constantly tempted to think 
that with a few extra adjustments our world could be like that. In fact 
we have a higher task than that of returning to the nursery. 

This idyllic world is destroyed by disobedience. The author repre- 
sents the destruction as an inversion of the hierarchy of the world. 
Whereas the established order was God, man, woman, beast, now it is 
the beast, the serpent who persuades the woman, the woman who per- 
~ suades the man, and the man who disobeys God. The ‘natural order’ has 
been overturned and there is a partial return to chaos. In consequence of 
the breaking of friendship with God disorder appears in human life, 
elements which ought to be working smoothly together to form an 
inter-locking pattern now work against each other. It is as though 
some complex piece of machinery has been dropped on the floor; all 
the separate little bits are still buzzing away doing their own jobs but 
these jobs no longer automatically mesh with the functioning of the 
other bits. Before the fall it was enough for each element in the pattern 
to look after its own perfection, and it could be taken for granted that 
this would contribute towards the good of the whole, but now this is 
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no longer true. It is no longer enough for things to be good in them- 
selves—their reltionship to other things has got twisted. There is con- 
flict now not just between good and evil, but between good and good. 
The woman will desire her husband and yet this will involve the pains 
of childbirth; the thorns and thistles which like ‘every plant yielding 
seed according to its kind’ are good and were made for man, now battle 
against him in his work. 

So the author of this story sees flowing from the fall all the hostilities 
and fears of the world. The hostility of the animals—'I will put enmity 
between you and the woman’—the hostility of all nature, the paradoxes 
and conflicts of sex, the drudgery of work, the new fears and shame that 
are associated with sex, and finally the fear of death itself, for the breath 
of life is withdrawn from man and he returns in a short time to dust. 

These early tales from Genesis map out the complex place which 
human sexuality is to have in the divine plan. In the first place sexuality 
is a blessing from God. Through it man imitates God in creation, in it 
he reaches a special kind of personal fulfilment, man and woman be- 
come two in one flesh. Through the fall, however, it has become a locus 
of conflict and tragedy. It is significant that the animal chosen to per- 
suade the woman is the serpent which in middle-eastern mythology is 
the symbol of autonomous sexuality, sexuality operating in isolation 
from a total human context, sexuality going quietly mad by itself. 

The balance of optimism and realism contained in these stories is to 
be characteristic of the place of sex in divine revelation. Without revela- 
tion we usually tend to oversimplify life; there is a strong pressure on 
men who rely simply upon their human experience to either a funda- 
mental pessimism—sex is at best a necessary evil, the wise man will a- 
void it if he can—or an unreal optimism which supposes that when you 
have said that it is good and glorious you have said all that you need to 
say. These positions express moods or experiences which any adult 
might have at some particular time, but our faith reminds us of other 
factors which we must take account of even though they are not ob- 
vious to us at the moment. 

The isolation of sex from its total human context, which is a result of 
the fall, is linked very closely with the isolation of the individual from 
his total communal context. Nothing is more revealing of the false 
position in which we can so easily place sex than the uncritical use of 
phrases like ‘sexual hunger,’ ‘sex-starved,’ ‘sexual appetite’ ; these phras- 
es have a perfectly good meaning, but they suggest that sex is an app- 
etite alongside and similar to the appetite for food and drink. This can 
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be very confusing indeed and results from thinking of man outside his 
true racial context. As a matter of biology the individual needs to eat 
sometimes or he will go out of existence; he does not need to eat all the 
_ time, but sometimes. Eating is therefore a biological necessity for the 
individual. Sexual activity on the other hand is a biological necessity for 
the race. If the human race does not have sexual activity in some in- 
dividuals it will go out of existence; there does not need to be sexual 
activity in all individuals but there has to be in some. As a matter of 
sheer biology sex belongs not to the individual as such but to the in- 
dividual in his relation to the whole human race. If we try to consider 
man in isolation from this context we shall also consider his sexuality in 
isolation from the rest of his life, and this is where all the mistakes are 
waiting to be made. 

The fall of man is presented in Genesis as being due to man’s attempt 
to be in absolute control of his own life: “You shall be as gods,’ says the 
serpent. The rest of the Bible is concerned with the story of the return 
of man to God and in this story the theme of sexual love has an extreme- 
ly important part to play. The story opens with Abraham: he is the be- 
ginning of salvation, and the essential thing about Abraham is that he 
has faith. Faith is the very opposite of the first sin. Adam sought to be 
independent of God; faith on the other hand means recognition of our 
own inadequacy, a total, unconditional dependence upon God. Abra- 
ham as he is presented in the Bible, both in Genesis and in St Paul’s 
epistles is the primordial man of faith—but what was the particular topic 
of his faith? It was this: that his wife Sarah, who was manifestly past the 
age of child-bearing would have a child. It was through this child and 
his descendants that the plan of God was to be realised; through him 
Abraham was to be the father of many nations, through him the world 
was to be saved once more. But humanly speaking it was impossible 
that there should be any such child. Nevertheless Abraham believed 
God, he believed that the barren woman would become fertile by the 
power of God though this was impossible to human nature. And this is 
the primordial Hebrew picture of grace. The intervention of God to do 
what man by his own nature cannot do was seen in concrete terms as a 
supernatural fertility. There are other such stories in the earlier books 
of the Old Testament and always their purpose is the same; the hero 
who is to save his people is born ‘not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of man’s will, but of God’. The effect of grace is new life in 
the desert, fruitfulness where there was barrenness. 

After the establishment of the kingdom in the promised land we no 
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longer get stories of the barren woman giving birth but in its place we 
have the recurring theme of the “Virgin Israel.’ The point of this image 
is the same as that of the barren woman. Israel is a virgin dedicated to 
marriage with Yahweh alone. She is not to look for human aid, she is 
not to make dubious political alliances with the neighbouring pagan 
states, she is to reserve herself for her marriage with Yahweh. It is 
Yahweh and not any human power that will make her fertile. The 
poems of Jeremiah are haunted by a nostalgia for the betrothal of Israel 
and Yahweh which took place in the desert at the time of the first 
pasch. Notice that this new creation, the creation of Israel, comes from 
the waste-land: 

‘I remember the devotion of your youth, 

your love as a bride, 

How you followed me in the wilderness, 

in a land not sown. 

Israel was holy to the Lord, 

the first fruits of his harvest.’ (Jer. 2, 2-3) 
Notice the juxtaposition of the desert, the land not sown, and the new 
life: the first fruits of his harvest. 

And in that day, says Yahweh, you will call me ‘my husband’ and 
no longer will you call me ‘my Lord.’ (Hos. 2, 14-16). 

Many of the Old Testament poems refer immediately to the contem- 
porary political and religious situation, but they are prophetic poems in 
that they look beyond the present to the destiny of Israel in God’s plan. 
However dimly the Hebrews themselves may have realized this, Israel 
had in fact a mission to the whole world which went beyond political 
terms. To say that the Old Testament is the word of God is to say that 
what speaks of the destiny of Israel speaks of her destiny in the plan of 
God and the destiny of Israel is Christ. With the prophets who wrote 
when the Hebrews were in exile the image of the Virgin Israel takes 
on a new application. For them the restoration of Israel is seen as the 
marriage which the virgin is awaiting. A poem in the Book of Isaiah says 

“You shall no more be termed Forsaken, 

and your land shall no more be termed Desolate; 

But you shall be called “My delight in her” 

and your land shall be called “Married’’. 

... and as the bridegroom rejoices over the bride 

so shall your God rejoice over you.’ (Is. 62, 4-5). 
What is looked forward to, then, is a new marriage between Israel and 
Yahweh. Sometimes the Messiah is seen as the fruit of the supernatural 
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fertility of this union: as in the famous passage in Isaiah “Behold a virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son, and you shall call his name “God with 
us,” or again the picture of the Servant as a plant growing out of 
barren ground. Sometimes on the other hand the messianic king, as in 
psalm 44, is seen as the husband and Israel as the bride. Each of these 
themes is taken up and fulfilled in the New Testament. 

The restoration of Israel, the fulfilment of her destiny was seen as the 
marriage of the virgin Israel with Yahweh, the messianic age was to be 
the marriage feast, the sacred meal associated with the marriage of Israel 
and God. This is the background to the story of the virgin birth of 
Christ in St Matthew and St Luke. The Virgin Mary represents and 
sums up the virgin Israel, in her the prophecies are fulfilled. 

‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the Power of the Most 

High shall overshadow thee. Therefore the Holy One that will be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God.’ 
Mary is the bride of Yahweh who brings forth salvation without the 
power of man. In her the mission of Israel to bring together mankind 
_and God is brought to fulfilment. 

We should completely misunderstand the significance of Mary’s vir- 
ginity in the divine plan if we thought of it in terms of sterility. The 
whole point of it is that it involves a divine fertility, a marriage with 
God. It would also be a mistake to see her virginity as we can and do 
see the virginity of others, as only a renunciation, a form of asceticism. 
Renunciation belongs to the interim period between Christ’s first and 
second coming. Mary’s perpetual virginity is not a renunciation but the 
eschatological fulfilment of sexuality such as the just will enjoy after the 
resurrection. In his own birth Christ, then, is seen as the hero born of 
the marriage of Yahweh with the virgin Israel, but he is also more com- 
monly seen as the bridegroom and the new Israel as his bride. One of 
the first messianic titles he takes to himself is that of the bridegroom. He 
is asked why it is that the disciples of John and the pharisees fast, while 
his disciples do not. He says “Do the companions of the bridegroom fast 
while the bridegroom is with them:’ He is the bridegroom and his 
presence is the messianic feast. St Mark follows this immediately with 
the story of the disciples plucking ears of wheat on the sabbath—another 
image of the sacred nuptial meal. In St John’s gospel Christ's first sign 
takes place in the context of the marriage feast and Christ himself con- 
stantly compares his coming to a royal wedding feast, e.g., in the para- 
ables of the wedding feast, the wise and foolish virgins, the king’s son. 
As Messiah he is the bridegroom come to wed the faithful, the Church. 
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As the Apocalypse puts it: 
‘One of the seven Angels said: Come and I will show you the bride, 
the wife of the lamb. And he took me up in spirit to a great and | 
high mountain and showed me the holy city, Jerusalem, coming 
down out of heaven from God.’ (Apoc. 21, 9-10). 
In Genesis we have seen marriage as a reflection, an image of divine 
creativeness, and in these later passages we see how it is used by God as 
an image of his redemptive love for mankind. We find this theme ex- 
plicitly developed in its final form in the famous passage in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians (5, 25-32). 

‘Husbands, love your wives as Christ loved the Church. 

He delivered himself up for her.’ 

All human love must involve a sacrifice of oneself, and in Christian 
marriage this sacrifice is sacramentally united to Christ’s sacrifice by 
which he delivered himself up for the Church. 

We may ask what it is about the love of husband and wife that makes 
it so suitable an image of the love of Christ for his Church, or which 
made it such a suitable image of the love of Yahweh for Israel. In the 
first place, it is a total and unconditional love, which does not hold any- 
thing back. It is a sacrificial love, a giving of oneself. The love of man 
and wife is not always of this kind, but this is how marriage is to be in 
the revelation of God and by entering into the revelation of God this is 
what marriage can become. For the revelation of God is not just in- 
formation; it does not for example simply tell us what an ideal mar- 
riage ought to be like—this would be very cold comfort. Revelation is 
a life which we lead, a world in which we live. It is a new creation 
which we enter in entering the sacramental life of the Church. Being 
married for the Christian means sharing the sacramental life in a special 
way. 

In the second place, marriage makes a suitable image of the love of 
Christ for his Church because it is a union; the Church is the body of 
Christ as the wife’s body is her husband’s. The wife does not belong to 
the husband as something he owns, any more than his own body does; 
she belongs to him as his body, and the same of course is true of the hus- 
band—he belongs in this way to his wife. The husband can say of his 
wife, not ‘this belongs to me,’ not ‘this body is mine,’ but ‘this is my 
body,’ for they are two in one flesh. And this is what Christ says of his 
Church. Over the bread and wine which as offerings of the Church 
symbolize the Church itself offered to the Father, he says “This is my 
body.’ This does not mean that the Church and Christ are one person, 
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any more than husband and wife become one person. The union of 
marriage in the kingdom of God is no threat to the personal integrity of 
each partner. On the contrary the personality of each is reaffirmed by 
his gift of himself to the other. But they are two who share a common 
life as Christ and the Church share a common life which is the Spirit 
of God, divine love. 

What I have been trying to do is to show the place which sex and 
marriage have in the divine plan as means by which God is revealed to 
us. This is only half of the subject and less than half of what the scrip- 
tures have to say about the topic. We also have to consider sex in re- 
lation to our attainment of God, to locate sexual love in the broader 
context of the divine life of love in us. We have in fact to consider the 
moral theology of sex. By recognising marriage as one of the sacraments 
of Christ, Christianity asserts both that it shows us Christ and that it is 
a way of being incorporated in him, and we shall have to see what this 
means in practice.” Sexual love is thus an opportunity for sanctity, but 
since every such opportunity can be the occasion of failure we must 
also be concerned with the ways in which sex and marriage are affected 
by the disorders consequent upon the fall, and in particular with the 
dehumanizing of sex by which it loses touch with the rest of human life 
and carries on an autonomous life of its own. 

Sex for the Christian is sacred in a quite technical sense, it is some- 
thing which contains and shows forth the creative power of God, and 
sex in marriage is more sacred still since it contains and shows forth the 
redeeming love of God. But to be sacred means first of all to be dan- 
gerous. It can mean much more, but it first means this: “No man can 
look upon God and live.’ If we profane the sacred we shall be destroyed 
by it. This is the inner meaning of the taboos with which sex is sur- 
rounded: they are expressions or began as expressions of the reverence 
and fear which is proper in the presence of something sacred. Of course 
other people’s taboos always look ridiculous and in a rapidly changing 
world, the last generation but one is already ‘other people,’ their taboos 
are foreign to us and are apt to look absurd. This does not matter—tt is 
not the nature of the taboo that counts—but there would be I think 
~ something seriously wrong with a society which did not have any taboos 
about sex. It is not dangerous because it is bad, it is dangerous because 
it is sacred, powerful, capable if it is divorced from the world of love 
of destroying the personality as effectively as a drug, and equally cap- 


2These topics were dealt with in the two following lectures which are shortly 


to be published in Blackfriars. 
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able of bringing us, through the power of Christ’s passion, to eternal 
union with God. 


St John the Baptist and the 
Desert 


ROLAND POTTER, o.. 


The traditions about the birth of St John the Baptist enshrined in St. 
Luke’s gospel would appear to have come from a Hebrew source, and 
they correspond to a literary type, we might almost say a theme, which 
recurs in the Old Testament. John, or ‘the Lord gives grace’ was a child 
of divine promise, born of aged parents against all expectation. The 
scriptures had already told how Isaac was born to Abraham and Sarah, 
and told too of how an angel appeared to announce the birth of Sam- 
son. Whereupon Samuel was born in answer to prayer, to put an end 
to a would-be mother’s anguish, and above all to be a prophet in the 
great designs of God. Jeremiah, we read, was sanctified from his 
mother’s womb. All this, and more, in the scriptures prepared for, and 
pointed to, the precursor and herald of the saviour. And then the story 
of the Baptist’s birth came to be intertwined with that of the saviour 
himself; partly to show the greatness of John, partly to bring out the 
contrast between precursor and saviour, for John ‘was not himself the 
light but to give evidence of the light’ (John 1. 8). 

Now, familiar gospel stories can often leave us wondering. Thus we 
can note in Luke 1. 80: ‘the child grew and became strong in spirit; and 
he lived in the deserts until the day he was manifested to Israel’. Why 
should the son of Zachary, a true Sadducee of priestly family, who was 
intent upon temple services and served in his due turn—why should the 
son of such a man live in the deserts, and seemingly not follow in his 
father’s footsteps, and apparently show no interest in temple worship? 
These and like questions serve to show that there is something unusual 
and mysterious about the early days of the Baptist. Besides this, not only 
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did he live ‘in the deserts’ ‘until the day he was manifested to Israel’ but 
his very manifestation or outward ministry was mostly in the desert. 
He was a desert dweller, and his food and clothing were rough and 
hard and altogether in keeping. He preached and baptized in or very 
near the desert, and finally came to die, as Josephus tells us, in the desert 
fortress of Machaerus. Few men could ever have been more lonely than 
John the Baptist when he was held as a prisoner in a wholly pagan and 
alien little world. And he was perplexed too, no doubt, as when he sent 
a message to our Lord: “Art thou the Coming One, or are we to expect 
another?’ (Luke 7. 18-19). The fortress of Machaerus and the few people 
gathered round it was something thrust into the desert to flaunt the 
corrupt and corrupting power of Herod’s ambiance. John who had 
lived in the desert was of another world, and his love proved to be 
greater than his loneliness, and so he witnessed to the right order of 
purity which is required in God’s kingdom, and bravely died for it. He 
had for the greater part of his life lived in the desert, so that in life as in 
death he was associated with the stony wastes of the Holy Land. 

The desert in question is the desert of Juda in its northern extension; 
from the north shore of the Dead Sea, past the oasis of Jericho to the 
mouth of the river Yabboc, and from the township of Ephraim (John 
II. 54)! to the western ridges of Gilead. This northern extension of the 
Judaean desert includes the famous heights of Djebel Qarantul or the 
traditional scene of our Lord’s temptations in the desert. Through the 
whole region flows the river Jordan. Its immediate banks are lined with 
trees and thick growths; but once away from the life-giving water the 
country is arid and desolate, and nearer the Dead Sea are extensive 
ridges of clay and salt shale. 

Zachary’s message from God had come to him in the temple, but it 
was in a desolate land that ‘the word of God came to John son of 
Zachary in the wilderness’. And once the word had come ‘he went into 
all the region about the Jordan, preaching a baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins’ (Luke 3. 3). For one who so preached the water of 
cleansing had to be at hand, so the Jordan was his usual centre of 
activity. Perhaps when the Jordan was seriously in flood, we hear of his 
going to Aenon near Salim, in the north-east corner of Samaria, south 
of Beisan ‘because there was plenty of water there’. This site, which can 


ist John the evangelist records very accurately that Ephraim was ‘in the 
country near the desert’, in fact a border town with a fine view down to the 
Dead Sea. Its relation to the desert is analogous to the Tekoa of Amos in southern 
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be identified, has much water welling up from a number of closely 
related points. The whole scene is very impressive for anyone coming 
up from the Jordan depression, as St John the Baptist no doubt did. In © 
a word, the scene of the Baptist’s education was from Aenon to the 
northern end of the Dead Sea, which in turn is contiguous to the country 
of the Qumran sectaries. This eliminates any need for a “desert of John 
the Baptist’ near Ain Karim, west of Jerusalem, as some guide books 
would have it. The hill country of Juda, west of the water-shed, is 
certainly not desert. The localization of a desert near Ain Karim was 
simply for the convenience of uncritical pilgrims who liked to have as 
much as possible on each of their routes through the Holy Land. 

So we hold to the view that St John Baptist’s desert was that which 
bordered the river Jordan and touched upon the country of the Qum- 
ran dwellers. These last flourished till 68 a.p., and it seems impossible 
that the Baptist should not have known them. Many go further and say 
that he had direct contact with them, and even that he came from them. 
Such are the theories which we must assess. 

The text of Isaiah 40. 3 characterizes St John’s ministry :— 

A voice cries in the desert 

‘Prepare the road for the Lord 

Make his paths straight’. 
Now it is well-known that the men of Qumr4n very much prized and 
studied the book of Isaiah. Some fourteen scrolls, or parts of scrolls, of 
Isaiah have been found. And it is striking to read in the Manual of 
Discipline: “When these things shall come to pass in the Community 
of Israel, in accordance with its destiny, let them depart from the city 
of men into the desert, to make a path for the Lord, as it is written: 

Prepare in the wilderness the road of the Lord 

Make straight in the desert the highway of our God. 
The study of the law, which God gave to Moses, is necessary if one is 
to act in accordance with what is revealed to each generation, and in 
accordance with what the prophets have revealed by God’s holy 
spirit’ (viii. 12-14). 

We are left wondering: is this use of Isaiah in the Manual of Discip- 
line and in the Baptist’s preaching simply a coincidence without further 
significance, or are we to argue that he was endowed with something of 
Qumran’s reverence for Isaiah—because he had learned it there as a 
child: Such indeed is the suggestion of some recent writers, together 
with the addition of a whole story of how the Baptist was sent while 
yet a child to Qumran to be brought up at this centre, and how later 
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he left them to engage upon the very particular messianic preaching, as 
is made known to us in the gospels. The whole of this construction 
rests on more than the common use of Isaiah 40. 3. For we learn from 
Josephus that the main group of the Essenes ‘disdain marriage, but they 
adopt other men’s children, while yet pliable and docile, and regard 
them as their kin and mould them in their own principles’ (Wars. 2, 8, 
2 [120] ). The suggestion then is that John was one such boy, deposited 
at Qumran when, or because, his parents died of old age (Luke 1. 17). 
‘This life with the Essenes does fill a very important blank in the life of 
John the Baptist. It need not be regarded as merely fanciful or imagin- 
ary, for it explains in a marvellous way the teaching of John the 
Baptist’? 

Further, as we have seen, John the Baptist, according to the gospels, 
after early childhood never seems to have had any relation to the temple 
worship. And it is striking that the Qumran folk did not worship at the 
temple, nor even send offerings there, because in their eyes the temple 
worship was in the hands of corrupt priests. This undoubtedly is the 
most startling feature of this utterly Jewish community who had broken 
so quickly and so thoroughly with the worship which was but a day’s 
walk away and which normally engaged the whole Jewish world. And 
all the while they would stress interior ‘renovation as opposed to 
sacrificial acts . . . the guilt of transgression and the perfidy of sin shall 
be absolved; and atonement will be made for the land more effectively 
than by any flesh of burnt offerings or fat of sacrifices . . .” (Manual ix. 
5-): 

are the Baptist preached ‘a Baptism of repentance for the forgive- 
ness of sins’ (Luke 3. 3); yet it would soon give way before a more 
perfect baptism with water and the Holy Spirit (John 3. 5). It has been 
argued that the moral conditions required in the Qumran lustrations 
are the same as those demanded by the Baptist in his preaching, and an 
interior change of heart is always asked :— 

‘Only those who repent of evil will in fact be purified’ (IQS v, 

13-14). ‘Unclean, unclean he remains so long as he rejects the govern- 
ment of God and refuses the discipline of communion with him. For it 
is only by the spirit of the genuine counsel of God in respect of human 
ways that all the iniquities of a man will be expiated and he will gaze 
upon the light of life . . . by the submission of his soul to all the com- 
mands of God will his flesh be purified when it is sprinkled with the 


2Brownlee, in The Scrolls and the New Testament, ed. Stendahl. S.C.M. 1958 
p: 35. 
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water of lustration, and sanctified by the waters of contrition’. Yet 
though true repentance is demanded both by the Baptist and at Qum- 
ran, still it has been argued that the baptism of John and the lustrations 
of Qumran are poles apart.* There is much to be said for the theory that 
John the Baptist derived his baptism from the proselyte baptism which 
obtained in synagogues, and which was intended to wash away the 
defilement supposedly clinging to one who had not been a Jew—a 
defilement which befell him for not having observed the Jewish law. 
It marked the turning point from paganism to the service of the true 
God. The originality of John would then be in that he applied the rite 
not merely to proselytes but also to born Jews. The implication thus 
was that the whole nation was apostate and sinful. John’s stern language 
bears this out: “You breed of vipers! Who warned you to fly from the 
coming wrath? Produce therefore fruits worthy of repentance, and do 
not begin to say to yourselves we have Abraham for a father, for I tell 
you that God is able to raise up children to Abraham out of these — 
stones...’ (Luke 3. 7). We can find a similarly severe indictment of 
society in the Qumr4n texts :— 

While they—they went on contriving 

the mischief of their hearts, 

opening their shameless mouths 

unleashing their lying tongues, 

which were like the venom of adders 

fitfully spurting forth . . . . (IQH v, 27-). 
The men of Qumr4n looked upon all outside their company as utterly 
defiled and as belonging to the realm of Belial or Satan. They them- 
selves alone, with their frequent ablutions and religious rigour were the 
true Israel ‘the people of God’, “Golah of light’, ‘precious corner-stone’, 
‘congregation of men of perfect holiness’, etc. 

The messianic expectation at Qumran is too big a subject for this 
essay. We can just say that the texts seem to suggest an awaiting of three 
great eschatological figures who would inaugurate the messianic age: 
a prophetic forerunner, an anointed priest and an anointed king. This 
is the more usual interpretation e.g. of IQS ix, 11: ‘until the coming of a 
prophet and anointed ones of Aaron and Israel’. It is probably going too 
far to say that there was a tendency to unified messianic expectation. 


But such texts as we have do throw a great light on such passages as 
John 1. 19-28. 


3H. H. Rowley, in New Testament Essays in Memory of T. W. Manson. M.U.P. 
1959, pp. 218-229. 
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On the more material side we should note that the site of Qumran is 
remarkable for its several well-constructed cisterns, some with steps 
leading down to the water perhaps to facilitate lustrations or merely 
the drawing of water. The water system of Qumran is undoubtedly a 
major achievement in that parched region. We need, however, to 
remember that many other fine cisterns were dug out or built in 
Palestine and some are still in use today, without the slightest implica- 
tion of liturgical usage. Still what we know of the men of Qumr4n and 
their many purifications leads us to suppose that a number of these 
cisterns were kept for liturgical purposes. 

Another material argument is drawn from the Baptist’s food, wild 
honey and locusts. It has been pointed out that the Damascus Document 
lays down that locusts must be eaten roast or boiled (CDC xii, 14-1 5). 
Further Zachary had been instructed by an angel :— 

‘He shall be great in the sight of the Lord 

and he shall drink no wine or strong drink; 

and he shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, 

even from his mother’s womb’. (Luke 1. 15). 
It has been suggested that the men of Qumr4n did not drink wine at 
their meals, but tirosh which has been interpreted as a soft-drink. This 
is quite unreasonable, for tirosh means new wine or must, which accord- 
ing to several biblical texts can be both enlivening and injurious 
(Judges 9. 13; Osee 4. 11). 

So much for some suggested parallels between St John Baptist and 
Qumran. Not all the evidence is compelling, and some we have re- 
jected already. We need too to quote Professor H. H. Rowley’s 
stringent criticisms: 

‘(t) There are cisterns for the storage of water at Qumran, with steps 
running down into them; therefore they were used for baptism. 

(2) There are references in the Scrolls to ablutions with water; therefore 
the previous inference is confirmed. 

(3) The Sect of the Scrolls came into existence in the second or first 
century B.c.; therefore its practice ante-dated the baptism of John. 

(4) John lived in the desert in the neighbourhood of Qumran; there- 
fore he could have derived his practice from the sect, therefore he did. 
(s) Josephus tell us that some of the Essenes adopted children; therefore 
John could have been adopted, therefore he was’.* 

This cold shower was needed as a salutary reminder of what is fact, 
what is proven, what is hypothesis. In our present stage of knowledge 


4H. H. Rowley, loc. cit. p. 218. 
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we need. to get a sound view of the apport of Qumran in respect of 
John the Baptist. It is considerable, but we need to proceed critically 
or we shall lapse into the errors of those whom we have criticised in the 
past. Thus the apocryphal writings are trying often simply to fill in a 
blank, to say what the gospels left unsaid, ever striving to reduce the 
area of the unknown and the mysterious. So nowadays it is not for us 
to fill in the blanks in the life of St John Baptist with unsubstantiated 
theories. St John Baptist could have been brought up at Qumran; we 
cannot prove it. He could then have struck out for himself and preached 
the one Messiah whom he was to baptize. We retain all this and more as 
possibilities, and no more. It remains certainly true that the new finds 
have enlarged and deepened our knowledge of the Jewish world just 
before, and during, the time of our Lord. And John the Baptist, the 
man of the deserts, stands out even more wonderfully against that back- 
ground. He had a moral greatness, a sanctity, greater even than could 
emerge from the world of Qumran. He was praised by our Lord; and 
yet, mysteriously, the least in the kingdom is greater than he. This last 
is difficult and relates not to John’s moral greatness, but to his position 
in the historical order as precursor. In this, he belonged to the old 
dispensation, though as regards his preaching and effect upon the world, 
John the Baptist is of the New Testament.® In fact he bridges the old 
and the new, and he has a singular greatness of his own, born of years 
of ascetic life and true prayer in the deserts. 

There are three facets to his greatness. First, and most obviously, he 
was to prepare the way for our saviour. That preparation was fuller 
and deeper than we usually realise. His whole ministry familiarized 
many with the practice of a baptism linked with the preaching and 
doing of penance, and with the teaching of the kingdom to come which 
already was now that our Lord was upon earth. 

And then he was immensely great in his true humility. He saw with 
unfailing clarity his position before God and before God’s Son sent 
upon earth; and from his lips fell those sublime words: ‘He must 
increase, I must decrease’. (John 3. 30). 

Finally he was strong with the strength of God. There was something 
interior within him built up over the years that was to prove unshake- 
able. He acted in accordance with that interior power and the impulse 
of God's grace, and so died a martyr’s death, because ‘all virtuous 
deeds, in so far as they are related to God, are just so many protesta- 
tions of faith, enabling us to realise that God requires such works of us 


5cf. St Thomas Summa 3a, 38, I ad 2. 
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and rewards us for them. They too can be a ground of martyrdom. 
Hence St John the Baptist’s death is commemorated in the Church, for 
he endured death not because faith was challenged but because adultery 
was reproved’.é 


Christian Materialism 


CLARE DAWSON 


One of the recurrent objections to Christianity, from the time when, as 
St John records, many disciples forsook our Lord because he said he 
would give us his flesh to eat, is that it is materialist, and the objectors 
wish the materialistic lumps could be strained out of the soup, which 
would then bea pure nourishment, suited to the most delicate digestion. 
Leaving aside for a moment the fact that Christianity is not a mass of 
facts from which we can pick what we like and reject the rest, but an 
organic whole, and that truth is bound to present some difficulties to 
human minds, it may be worth considering what revelation has to tell 
us about matter. 

Obviously to material beings such as ourselves the subject is meaning- 
ful. The world confronts us as a reality: so does our own flesh. And in 
neither is the distinction between matter and spirit pressed to the point 
of division, for though at the extremities of creation there exist pure 
spirits on the one hand and mindless beings on the other, showing the 
distinction to be more than a logical trick, yet we have no knowledge 
of matter so unrelated to intelligence as to be completely formless. If it 
existed mind could not, so to speak, pick it up. There would be no 

-means of communication. 

We are not concerned here with the tendency of sense to sink itself 
in matter, or the reputed tendency of Christians to cold-shoulder it as 
if it were the gate to hell; still less with the over-intellectual disdaining 
of it as no more than a step ladder in the library to enable one to reach 
the highest shelves. What do the scriptures tell us of the place and 
origin of matter? 


6ib. 2a-2a€, 124, 5. 
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First—that it is good. Christian belief in divine creation rules out all 
attempt to assign to matter either an evil principle, or an inferiority 
that makes it of no account. ‘God’, says the writer of Genesis, ‘saw that 
it was good’. It could not be other than good since its efficient, formal, 
and final cause is good. But it is not simple; or perhaps we should say 
that the peak of material creation, the point where matter and spirit 
meet in a single unity, man, is not simple. There was always, so to 
speak, a danger, a possibility of split, because matter is naturally perish- 
able, spirit naturally imperishable. In a sense of course all creation is a 
dangerous venture. Angels are all of a piece, and hence not subject to 
the peculiar risk involved in uniting in a single entity that which is 
naturally diverse, and which retains an inherent capacity for pulling or 
being pulled apart, but they have the necessity of knowing truth with 
such clarity that for them there can be no repentance. Animals are com- 
posed of less diverse elements but they share with all material beings 
the perils of corruption, from which man was originally exempt only 
by a divine gift that ensured wholeness and deathlessness; but the gift 
was not unconditional. 

The very fact that it can be joined to spirit, or taken into spirit, so as 
to form body-soul beings suggests a high quality in matter, and one 
that is often understated; on the other hand it was through a sense 
temptation that man fell from God, though sense would have remained 
uncorrupted had mind refused the idea of equality with God. This 
directly affected soul rather than body, mind rather than matter, but 
in the chaos that followed when the gift of integrity was withdrawn, 
reason, which had refused to be subject to divine wisdom, found itself 
liable to be overthrown by sense, or emotion, or whatever else may be 
included under the notion of flesh. The quarrel thus begun remained 
acute, and the law served only to underline it, and keep spirit as it were 
in a state of suspense, winning occasional victories but never able to 
consolidate its gains. Yet matter had not been essentially affected. It was 
still “a good idea, and a good thing’, even though it had become to 
human beings an occasion of falling. 

If this were the end of the story we should have to admit that the 
intention of the creator had been frustrated by those creatures to whom 
he gave the perilous gift of freedom, and with it a measure of respons- 
ibility for the ordering of the world. Such a thought however runs 
clean counter to all we know of God either by reason or revelation. It 
denies his transcendence, and virtually destroys the meaning of the 
word ‘God’. If he is any of the things revelation shows him to be then 
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creatures, even the most free, depend on him entirely. Indeed created 
freedom is realized most fully when rational beings most clearly under- 
stand, and most urgently will, their own dependence on their cause. 
This is the pre-requisite, as well as the fruit of charity. 

It would seem, from the general picture of God in the scriptures 
(and what are sometimes called the ‘crude Old Testament ideas’ 
about him are crude only because incomplete), that such an intolerable 
offence as sin strikes at the very roots of creation, and demands a total 
blotting out, a new flood, before the dove can find a resting place on 
earth. Truth must be re-asserted, and what has been to some extent 
unmade be recreated. And this is what Israel was taught to expect, 
though the lesson went slowly; the class was not particularly bright, 
and not easily schooled in the things that make for peace. We are no 
better than our fathers. Do we not tend to make matter the scapegoat 
for spiritual sin, pressing still further the disunity within ourselves? 

And yet Christianity might be said to depend on matter for its 
existence. God’s recreation of the world begins with his taking a bodily 
nature, and he re-asserts the goodness of creation through the mystery 
of the Word made flesh. The trouble is we have heard this fact so often 
that we do not always listen to it attentively enough to be surprised and 
shocked by it; yet the fact itself is world shaking, and, as the angry Jews 
said to Paul and Silas at Thessalonica, it turns the world upside down— 
or right way up again. 

This God who became man, under the real conditions of human 
nature but without its sin, by an act of unfathomable love deliberately 
shouldered man’s burden. Being ‘made sin’ he went down, as it were, 
below the roots of disorder and corruption, to bring up out of the dark- 
ness not only a new nature but a universe restored, re-born to a new 
innocence. 

The resurrection is the beginning, and the essential impulse, of that 
final and total restoration of all things that St Paul tells us to look for in 
the life of the world to come. It is the full reversal of Adam’s disobedi- 
ence, and as his fall brought all material being into the web of sin, so 
the obedience of Christ, and God’s acceptance of his sacrifice mani- 
fested in his risen and glorified humanity, actually or potentially frees 
matter as well as spirit from every taint, and opens the way to a new 
integrity, a re-established harmony between soul and body; and again 
the gift is conditional. 

To live with Christ we must first die with him, and because our 
death and resurrection is to inaugurate a new era in the history of 
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creation itis brought about not simply by his spirit acting on our spirits 
but through the medium of very humble, ordinary, material things. 
The world of the sacraments is the resurrected world where enmity 
between matter and spirit 1s ended, where harmony reigns between 
thought and thing, and signs no longer deceive or lead astray. 

Sacraments were not in themselves a new concept. The idea of sacri- 
fice is as old as man himself, and within its context the idea of feeding 
on the victim, or being sprinkled with its blood, or being surrendered 
to God and restored to life by him; of being able to eat holy food be- 
cause life is restored, and of needing food to sustain the God-given life. 
Melchisedech is taken by New Testament writers to represent Christ, 
yet he was a priest before the law was given, and before the covenant 
was established with Abraham. What is new in Christian sacraments is 
that the signs not only point to a reality beyond themselves but make it 
effectually ours. 

This is a tremendous claim. It is a use of matter so startling, and so 
far beyond human right or power; expressing so great, and so interior 
an authority over things whose inmost being is never entirely open to 
human minds, however natural science may be able to explore them, 
that we have not only a right but a duty to hesitate before accepting 
such an assertion. We are not using our intelligence properly unless we 
are staggered by these signs, and especially by the claim that they initiate 
and support life in God. Unless Christ speaks with the full authority of 
the creator, the Christian signs are no more than waves in the steady 
stream of symbols that has owed through the world since time began. 
Only if he is the Word by whom all things are made can he command 
their recreation. Only the creator can change the substance of bread 
into the substance of body, and perhaps only the fact of the incarnation, 
with its deep and penetrating effect on the whole of creation, could 
make a material thing able to be the vehicle of so great a mystery. We 
could say with Fortunatus that in Christ’s act of dying on the cross, 
which is the source of sacramental power, ‘earth, and stars, and sky, 
and ocean’ received perfect cleansing to prepare them for such new 
use, as if the fullness of God’s forgiveness overflowed into everything. 

Between this materialism directly consequent upon worshipping an 
incarnate God, who saves us by a whole series of physical-moral acts, 
and achieves in his resurrection not only glory for his manhood, but 
the ability to bring all who believe him in to the same glory in their 


due degree, and the harsh unhappy materialism so prevalent today, 
there is irreconcilable contrariety. 
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The Christian view of matter, and indeed the only truly human view 
of it, is a loving view, a tenderness for things because they too are 
creatures of God, and by means of them he leads us to himself. To be 
dead to beauty is to disdain its creator; destroying things that are beau- 
tiful is always, in itself, a bad kind of act, or at least a kind of act that is 
in danger of brutalizing the doer, even if it has to be done. 

‘Stop!’, cries the objector, “This may be true of a few saints, such as 
Francis, but what about all the beautiful women who not only despised 
but actually destroyed their beauty? What about the savage penances 
of some of the desert Fathers? What about - -~’. But happily he is short 
of breath. 

Well, what about them: Lovers see beauty only in what they love, 
or in something resembling the beloved. God himself takes pleasure 
only in what resembles his Christ, or himself. The saints are artists in 
Christian living, and like all artists they are ruthless, but never barbar- 
ous. They may make mistakes (do they not love unto folly) but they 
do not destroy for the pleasure of destruction. On the contrary even 
the most ascetic man or woman is often found to have created some 
peculiarly beautiful object; a poem, a prayer, perhaps an order which 
has in it a quality not unlike the formal perfection of a Bach com- 
position. Matter is used far more lovingly by them than by the modern 
(or ancient) pagan who takes it to be an end in itself, or a pleasure- 
giving instrument, to be thrown aside like an empty packet as soon as 
its contents have been smoked or swallowed. Strip the wood of blue- 
bells, and then throw them away; litter the grass with paper, “what’s 
it matter?’ 

Such use of material things blinds human beings to the sacramental 
nature of the world, and makes it hard indeed to understand that the 
incarnation is not an extraneous action but a movement by which God 
locks the material creation to himself. It must bear for a time the stigma 
and the ugliness of crucifixion—the tortured beast, the crushed flower, 
the disdainful pleasure-seeking of the modern manichee; but the sacra- 
‘ments, the extension of the incarnation until Christ returns, are the earn- 
est of its resurrection, the tokens of salvation so complete that the least 
creature finds a part in it. The prophets prayed to Christ as the desire of 
all nations, the hope of the world. But we have seen this hope partly 
fulfilled; we cannot doubt, though the knowledge is too great for us, 
that the sacraments are the foretaste of a new heaven and a new earth, 
for the former things, the reign of destruction, 1s passed away, and the 
reign of the risen Christ is begun. 


OI 


The Spirit in the World—1tt 
—Ad Lucem 


CLAUDE LUSHINGTON 


There is a growing appreciation among the Catholic laity that their 
task in the world is the doing of God’s work in and through the work 
of the world. In other words Christ’s life must be actualised by the 
members of his body through a full participation in the life of the 
world. The constant narrowing of distance, wider horizons and the 
increasing independence of former dependant peoples are giving world- 
wide dimensions not only to problems of politics, economics and 
sociology, but also to the life of the Church. 

Nearly thirty years ago the founders of Ad Lucem were already 
thinking along these lines. They saw the needs of the under-developed 
countries of the world, which includes two-thirds of its peoples, and 
they wanted desperately to help these areas in some way. This was long 
before current international thinking had begun; long before the idea 
of the United Nations Organization, and the world’s consciousness of the 
poverty of the under-developed countries. They knew that they could 
give no more than they possessed, and on examination this came to two 
things, namely, professional service and the knowledge of their 
Christian faith. So they set out to combine these ideas in Ad Lucem. 

They were not many in the beginning—just seven students of the 
Catholic University of Lille in France. The year was 1932, and they had 
recently returned with their chaplain, the Abbé Robert Prévost, from 
the first missionary Congress of the students of France which had been 
held in Vincennes. The association which these seven formed was the 
beginning of Ad Lucem. It was soon welcomed by intellectuals from 
China, Japan, Viet-nam, Madagascar and Dahomey, present in France 
at the time, and missionary bishops added their encouragement. Other 
towns followed Lille’s example and ‘groups of formation’ began to 
appear. Cardinal Liénart of Lille gave his active support and has been 
the ecclesiastical patron of the movement since its foundation. Doctor 
Louis Ajoulat, one of the original founders, is today its Director. 

Ad Lucem is not a secular institute. Its aim is the independence of its 
members who have developed their personalities through living good 
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Catholic lives and who give a witness to their faith. Action is the key- 
note of the movement. This action is primarily that of the profession of 
the member, and, secondarily, forms of specific Catholic Action which 
are approved by the bishop in the diocese of the membet’s activity. 
Preparation, then, is general and concerns itself chiefly with a doctrinal 
and cultural formation. It is principally a missionary movement and so 
the training undertaken is along the lines likely to benefit future mission- 
ary lay-folk. In this connection scripture is studied through the teachings 
of the Church and an effort is made to obtain some understanding of the 
cultural patterns and the problems of the missionary church. Members 
see their mission as a personal one and appreciate that it will be only 
through the possession of a deep spiritual life that their work can be of 
value, as it will be chiefly through influence that they will be able to 
assist the Church. This work can be at several levels, but it will be 
mainly in the exercise of their professional duties that they may hope 
to be most effective; and so great emphasis is placed upon competence, 
for it is realised that it is only by competence that they will be able to 
reflect the perfection in Christ whom they strive to imitate. In this way 
it is hoped that their presence in any society will assist in the easing of 
social pressure, the influencing of it, in order to make it propitious for 
the flourishing of Christian life, and the using it to create an atmosphere 
and background in which men can develop their human qualities. Thus 
whether as doctor, teacher, engineer, lawyer, scientist, or any other 
profession, they aim at professional competence and Christian witness 
combined, placing themselves under the direction of the bishop of their 
diocese for any other Christian Action which they may be called upon 
to pursue. In other words Ad Lucem aims at helping in the spread of the 
word of God through the proper function of the layman, which is the 
work of the world. 

Members join ‘Formation Groups’ before becoming committed to 
service in an overseas country. A person usually belongs to one of these 
groups for about two years before undertaking work in an under- 
developed country. There is no stereotyped form of preparation, as 
each group is autonomous, and the chaplains and leaders plan their 
programmes according to the particular needs of the groups. But close 
liaison is kept with the Paris headquarters of the movement, from 
which guidance may be sought about difficulties. The aim is a forma- 
tion which has both spiritual and cultural elements, the former involv- 
ing doctrinal study since the spiritual life of the Catholic lay person 
must rest upon knowledge of Catholic doctrine. The latter varies and 
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there is no hard and fast rule governing it. What is done in one group 
is not necessarily duplicated in others. To give some idea, however, of 
what cultural formation is within the movement, I shall say briefly 
what has been the programme of the London Group. 

An area of Africa was chosen for study. This happened to be Central 
Africa and East Africa, mainly because of the political and economic 
changes which were foreshadowed. Both Africans and Europeans who 
knew these areas and were familiar with their problems were invited 
to speak to the group. Next members heard talks on Islam and Com- 
munism in Africa, followed by an examination of the elements of the 
New Nationalism in Africa. After this African religions were looked 
at from the anthropological point of view by an anthropologist special- 
izing in African religions. This brought the group’s knowledge of 
Africa forward, facilitating an understanding of the events which have 
been taking place in the Congo. In fact, jointly with the Oxford Group 
a week-end conference was devoted to the Congo. This was followed 
by another in London which studied Catholic life on an international 
scale. Lately the group has been looking at the larger picture of naked- 
ness and hunger in the world and representatives of the United Nations 
Organization have been invited to give talks on their activities. Doctors 
who have worked in Africa have also given talks, and so have teachers 
and educationists and priests. At present the group is considering the 
problem of communication of European ideas to the African and Asian 
mind. 

All this has, of course, tended to give members a much more balanced 
view of the world and has undoubtedly helped to remove prejudices 
and to dispel errors based on preconceived notions, thus assisting in the 
promotion of the spirit of internationalism and catholicity. Groups 
themselves are often international in their composition. 

Though the English groups have been in existence for only just over 
three years, there are already some members overseas. Two Oxford 
members are in Australia, two London members are in Africa, and a 
third is in Korea. In a year or so many who at present belong to these 
groups, namely Oxford, London and Reading, will have gone to an 
under-developed country; and so it is hoped that they will be replaced 
at home, and what is now a trickle into the groups will later become a 
flood; for there is a great deal of work to be done in the mission 
countries of the world. 

Another aspect of the English Groups is the interest which they takein 
overseas students here in Britain. At Oxford three houses are maintained 
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by Ad Lucem for both British and Overseas students on a fifty-fifty 
basis, the idea being to bring students from the commonwealth coun- 
tries and British students together under the same roof. The London 
Group itself meets on the premises of the International Chaplaincy. 

The best way of appreciating the character of Ad Lucem is participa- 
tion in the summer-camp. This is an annual event and forms an impor- 
tant part of the training of an Ad Lucem member. Thus every member is 
encouraged to attend one or two of them before taking up an appoint- 
ment overseas. These camps are usually held during the summer holi- 
days somewhere in France. They are very popular with all the groups 
and everyone looks forward to these two weeks together of prayer, 
study and recreation. 

And so ad lucem per caritatem.1 


Our Lord’s Tears and 
St Catherine’ s 


PVOULHININE BUSCH. \0.p. 


“Jesus, in the days of his earthly life, with a loud cry and tears, offered 
up prayers and supplications to him who was able to save him from 
death, and was heard because of his reverent submission’. (Heb. 5. 7). 
Thus writes St Paul of the prayer and agony of Christ in the garden. 

Notice that St Paul does not say that Jesus prayed to be saved from 
death, but to ‘him who was able to save him from death’. For what, 
then, did he pray, if not to be saved from death? St Catherine of Siena 
gives an answer to this question which at first surprised her spiritual 
~ director, Blessed Raymond of Capua. But after hearing Catherine’s 
further explanation, Raymond could say only: ‘Tkeptsilent, and simply 
admired the grace and wisdom she had received from God’. (Raymond 
of Capua, St Catherine of Siena New York: p. 147). 

St Catherine explains that Jesus, ‘far from dreading his passion and 
death, on the contrary wished to advance the moment’, so that another 


1Anyone who wishes for further information should write to the leader of the 
London Group at 41 Holland Park, London, W.11. 
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chalice, more bitter by far than sufferings and death, might be removed 
from him. This more bitter chalice was what Catherine calls “the tor- 
ment of desire’, the agonizing desire for the honour of God and the 
salvation of souls. ‘This torment of desire is very great, and those who 
have experienced it know that it is the heaviest of crosses’. (p. 146). It 
results from charity’s pain over sin. The soul which has tremendous 
charity is filled with unbearable anguish, both because God is outraged 
by sin and because the sinner harms himself so frightfully by sin. Love’s 
anguish over these two things causes a tormenting desire both to make 
reparation to God, and to save the sinner’s soul. 

St Catherine says that Jesus suffered this torment of desire from the 
very moment of his conception in the womb of Mary, and thus all his 
life he carried the cross in his soul. ‘He must have suffered cruelly until 
at last, by his passion, he had established the honour of God and the 
happiness of neighbour’. 

According to St Catherine, then, the bitter chalice for whose removal 
Jesus prayed in his agony was his love’s torment over any further delay 
in making reparation to the Father, and in the accomplishment of man’s 
salvation. His love for his Father could no longer endure sin’s outrages 
against him; his love for mankind could no longer stand the thought of 
their sinful misery. Unatoned sin was the bitter chalice whose removal 
he petitioned. His prayer amounted to this: Father, if it be possible, let 
me suffer my passion and death so that when your outraged honour 
has thus been repaired, and sinners can be accepted into your good 
grace, at last the chalice of my anguish over sin may pass. 

And, says St Paul, “He was heard because of his reverent submission’ 
He who could have asked to be saved from death—for he was praying 
to him who was able to save him from death—asked instead the 
removal of sin’s disgraceful blot on God’s honour, and the removal of 
sin itself from men. 

But although his tormenting desire to make reparation as quickly 
as possible was painful to drink, he added in filial obedience, ‘Never- 
theless not my will but thy will be done’. ‘Thus’, says St Catherine, 
‘he offered to suffer all the delays that it would please God to require 
in his passion’. 

This explanation given by St Catherine is in perfect conformity with 
many texts of the gospel. Referring to one of these texts (Luke 22. 15), 
Jesus himself spoke to Catherine, saying: “Beloved daughter, when I 
dwelt among men I accomplished not my will but my Father’s; my 
disciples have rendered testimony of this. I desired greatly to eat with 
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them the last supper, and yet I waited with patience the moment fixed 
by my Father. Therefore, notwithstanding the ardent desire that you 
have to be entirely united to me, you must wait my hour with 
resignation’. 

Christ’s desire to eat the passover with his disciples was in reality his 
burning desire to sacrifice himself on the cross for their salvation, and 
to give them the holy eucharist, the new passover, to apply to their 
souls the saving benefits of his passion. 

On several other occasions during his public life, Christ gave ex- 
pression to the tormenting desire of his soul which he had suffered even 
from the moment of his conception. ‘I have come to cast fire upon the 
earth, and what will I but that it be kindled? But I havea baptism to be 
baptized with, and how distressed I am until it is accomplished’. (Luke 
12. 49-50). Because he was so eagerly desirous to kindle in man the 
fire of divine love which would purify their hearts of sin, he could 
hardly wait to be plunged into his passion as into a baptism, for only by 
his cross can this flaming, purifying love be enkindled. ‘And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to myself”. (John 12. 32). 

He spoke these latter words on the first Palm Sunday, when certain 
Gentiles had asked Philip to obtain for them an introduction to Jesus. 
But Jesus spoke instead of his passion, through which alone the Gentiles 
would be able to come to him; only through his death could men have 
life. For ‘unless the grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
remains alone. But if it dies, it brings forth much fruit’. (John 12. 24). 

In his burning eagerness to be this dying grain of wheat which would 
bring forth much fruit of souls, he says immediately : “Now is my soul 
troubled’. Troubled by the torment of desire to make speedy reparation 
to the Father, in order to save souls; troubled, too, by the prospect of 
physical torture and death. “And what shall I say: Father, save me from 
this hour?’ That is, shall I ask to be spared from death? “No, this is why 
I came to this hour. Father, glorify thy name’. (John 12. 27). 

So burning is his desire to glorify the Father’s name which has been 
_-desecrated by sin, that he eagerly accepts the death by which he will 
save souls for the glory of the Father. 

In one of her ecstasies, St Catherine gives a further reason for our 
Lord’s agony and bloody sweat. It was caused by his foreseeing that so 
many souls would fail to participate in the fruits of his passion. His 
prayer would thus mean: ‘Father, if it be possible, let the chalice of my 
suffering over the loss of these souls be removed by their salvation’. 
‘But’, Catherine goes on to say, ‘since he loved justice, he added, “Not 
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my will but thine”.’ Since divine justice demands their punishment, thy 
will be done. Catherine thus learned, in this ecstasy, that even though 
certain obdurate souls would not be saved by her charity’s anguish over 
them, nevertheless this anguish does make reparation to the Father, and 
he is glorified by it, in place of the glory which these souls failed to 
give him. 

When Blessed Raymond, surprised by Catherine’s explanations of 
Christ’s agony and prayer, remarked to her that the doctors ordinarily 
explained these things otherwise, saying that the saviour pronounced 
these words because, as man, he feared death naturally, and because 
he wished to set an example for the weak who dread death, Catherine 
admitted this explanation also, but held on to her deeper explanation 
as well. Christ’s human nature did naturally draw back in fear of death, 
but never for a moment did his will lose its eagerness to die for the 
Father’s rights and for man’s salvation. “The actions of the redeemer 
are so fruitful in instruction that by carefully meditating on them, each 
one finds the nourishment best suited to his soul’s salvation. The weak _ 
can find consolation in our saviour’s prayer; but the strong and more 
nearly perfect should derive encouragement from it, and this would be 
impossible without the explanation I have given you’. (p. 147). Our 
Lord’s eagerness in accepting his passion and death encourages strong 
souls to suffer in reparation of God’s rights and for the salvation of 
souls. 

From all that we have said, we see that throughout his life, but 
especially in his passion, Christ had a triple attitude of soul: in regard 
to the Father, in burning love for him, he had that tormenting desire to 
make reparation to him; in regard to men, in the same burning love, 
he experienced an anguished desire for their salvation; in regard to 
himself, he was eager only to sacrifice himself for the accomplishment 
of those two purposes. ‘I have a baptism to be baptized with, and how 
distressed I am until it is accomplished’. “With a loud cry and tears’ he 
prayed for the accomplishment of all this, ‘and was heard because of | 
his reverent submission’. 

Both St Dominic and St Catherine of Siena were wonderfully like 
the Lord Jesus in all of this. St Catherine explained the agony and 
prayer of Jesus to Blessed Raymond only in order to make clear to 
him, as director of her soul, how she herself was experiencing in her 
own soul “all the dolours that our Lord had experienced during his. 
life’. (p. 146). When Jesus had refused Catherine’s prayer to be taken 
out of this life so that she could be perfectly united to him in heaven, 
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she understood from the refusal that it was his will that she should still 
suffer with him. Her request to be speedily with Jesus in heaven and his 
answer remind us of what he said to James and John when they asked, 
through their mother, to be allowed to sit at his right hand and his left 
in his glory: “Can you drink of the cup of which I drink, or be baptized 
with the baptism with which I am to be baptized?’ (Mark ro. 38). No 
one can be with him in glory unless he has first been with him in 
suffering. This is the inevitable law of Christianity. Therefore, when 
Catherine was refused immediate admission into heaven, she then said 
to our Lord, “Whatever be the duration thou shalt fix to my existence 
on earth, grant me to participate in all the sufferings that thou hast en- 
dured until death. If I cannot be with thee now in heaven, let me be 
united with thee at least in thy passion on earth’. And God accepted 
her prayer. (p. 145). 

Later, she said to Raymond: “My great consolation is to suffer, 
because I am aware that by suffering, I shall obtain a more perfect 
view of God’. (p. 151). 

In the sufferings which she obtained in answer to her prayer, she was 
just like Christ, experiencing that terrible ‘torment of desire . . . . that 
heaviest of crosses’. Tormented by charity’s pain over sin, with an- 
guished desire she wished to make reparation to the Father and to save 
souls, and she longed to sacrifice herself for this purpose. 

By its very nature, charity causes this torment of desire. The more 
we love God, the more we are tormented by man’s sins against him 
and the more we desire to make reparation for them. It is for this 
reason that the more we grow in grace and charity, the more we desire 
to be like Christ crucified. This is the whole theme of Louis Chardon’s 
book, The Cross of Jesus (St Louis: Herder), in which he develops Cath- 
erine’s ideas about Christ’s torment of desire. The more God fills the 
soul with grace, the more the soul is alienated, by the separating power 
of love, from all that is not God. Grace, whether in the soul of Christ 
or in the souls of his members, has a double effect: one drawing the 
recipient towards glory; the other drawing him towards the cross and 
desolation. The more elevated the love, the more it will resemble that of 
Jesus, in which it has its source. An insatiable thirst for suffering will 
then ensue. (Chardon, Vol Il, p. 133). 

These ideas of Chardon and St Catherine about grace’s attraction 
both to glory and to sufferings are all contained in St Paul’s words about 
our adoption as sons in the likeness of Christ: ‘If we are sons, we are 
heirs also; heirs indeed of God and joint heirs with Christ, provided 
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however we suffer with him that we may also be glorified with him’. 
(Rom. 8. 17). If Dominican spirituality is centred around our adoption 
as sons of God by grace, as we learned from St Catherine’s great vision 
of St Dominic proceeding like the Word from the bosom of the Father, 
then we are to expect that we shall be more and more like Christ in his 
sufferings as our spiritual life progresses. But even while increasing 
charity causes increasing torment over sin, at the same time, it brings 
the ever-increasing joy which comes from ever closer union with 
Christ. 

We who are still so far from that burning charity which causes a 
continuing torment of desire, should petition, like St Dominic, for the 
gift of true charity to help us in saving souls, for the most valuable 
reparation for sin that we can offer is this torment caused by charity 
itself. Until we have reached such perfection of charity, we should 
prepare ourselves for it by patiently enduring all our little hardships 
and penances, presenting them to the Father in union with the chalice 
of Christ’s agony, his chalice of agonizing desire for reparation and for — 
souls. His is the chalice which we take up each morning at the offertory 
of the mass, when we say (in the Dominican rite) : “What shall I render 
to the Lord for all that he has done for me? I will take the chalice of 
salvation and will call upon the name of the Lord’. At the mass, let us 
present ourselves and the souls we wish to save, in the chalice of Christ’s 
precious blood, the chalice of his burning charity which consumed 
him as the victim of our salvation. And the fire of divine love which he 
so vehemently desired to cast upon the earth, will flame forth from the 
chalice into our hearts. 


Saint Hilary 


SISTER SUZANNE, o.s.8. 


St Irenaeus, with whom Hilary of Poitiers has much in common, says: 
‘No doubt there are many tongues spoken throughout the world, but 
the strength of tradition is one and the same. . . for as one and the same 
sun, created by God, shines throughout the world, so the light of truth 
shines everywhere, enlightening all who wish to know it’. St Hilary is 
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one of the first saints in the calendar on January 14th, perhaps because 
his very name is in keeping with the joy of that season of the year, 
reflected from the coming of Christ anew each Christmas. 

He can be a model for Christians of whatever kind. He was a married 
man, yet his life was as austere as a monk’s. He was a bishop and cham- 
pion of truth, an exile and refugee, a writer and theologian; active all 
his life, yet deeply contemplative. He was a man of prayer and loved 
the Bible. He could rebuke kings and emperors, yet was gentle with 
sinners. He was a man of peace who nevertheless knew how to fight 
when necessary. He was a convert, and appreciated what is noble in 
pagan souls. Though an ardent Catholic, he was always willing to listen 
to non-Catholics who were seeking truth. He was a simple man who 
for all that found it difficult to “get across’ to his readers, with a compli- 
cated literary style not at all easy to read, as he was the first to admit. 
His poetry was misunderstood, as when he sang the glory of the Trinity. 

“Give me, Lord God’, he prayed, ‘the true sense of words, the light of 
intelligence and faith in the truth, so that what I believe, I can say to 
mankind’. God granted his prayer in that even so harsh a critic as St 
Jerome could say that the little girl, Laeta (whose intellectual powers 
we might envy) can ‘run through all the books of Hilary without 
stumbling’. Martin of Tours was also an admirer of his. And the Church 
has declared him to be one of her Doctors. 

He was born between 315 and 320 A.D., and died in 368, compara- 
tively young. His chief work was on the Trinity, and he also wrote 
commentaries on the psalms and on St Matthew’s gospel, and con- 
stantly wrote in defence of Catholic truth against the Arians. These 
writings show him humble and adoring in God’s presence, with the 
happy trust of a child in his father and friend. He is unexpected in his 
choice of words, and there is a special charm in the spontaneity of his 
approach to God and men. With him what seems banal becomes a 
means of conversion, or a way to praise God. He is highly conscious of 
his responsibility as a priest and preacher. ‘Lord’, he cries, ‘thou hast 
given me the gift of the word. It gains me no recompense other than 
the honour of serving thee, of showing thee to those who know thee 
not, and to heretics who deny thy existence and what thou art, thou, 
the Father of the only Son of God’. 

He has a great struggle to be articulate, trying to express the in- 
expressible. ‘Not in vain, Lord, hast thou promised “‘Ask and thou 
shalt receive; knock and it shall be opened”. A beggar, I ask what I 
need . . . when I study the prophets and apostles, I must be grimly 
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tenacious; I must knock at all possible doors till they open to receive 
the understanding of thy teaching . . . but only thou canst open thy 
door’. He seems so caught up by the love of God that he becomes in- 
articulate when he tries to tell what he knows of him. “The things we 
must learn of the Father are the things that his only faithful witness, the 
Son, tells us of him’. ‘But’, he adds, ‘I would rather meditate these 
things than say them’. 

He would have understood the exasperation of a girl in our own 
times who, after long and laborious efforts to explain to her little sister 
the catechism lesson she had just heard on the incomprehensibility of | 
the Trinity, was met with the retort “but I understand the Trinity 
very well’. He would also have understood the answer, though he says 
‘nothing is worthier of God’s glory than to place him beyond the 
narrow confines of human intelligence’. One might suppose that this 
adoration of the incomprehensible would put Hilary out of touch with 
ordinary people. Like the desert Father who wept because the theo- 
logians had stripped him of a God whose hand he could clutch, we need 
something more tangible to support our faith, hope, and love. But 
anyone who reads him on his own conversion or on the gospel of St 
John will soon find the very human heart of the saint. 

He paints a wonderful picture of St John, the ‘poor ignorant un- 
cultivated fisherman’ who outleaps time and tosses the centuries aside 
as lightly as if they were a bad catch of fish. It was from John he learned 
that the heart of God made man is the best place for viewing the in- 
visible, understanding the incomprehensible. It was the text ‘I am he 
who is’ in John’s gospel which had converted him, and he was haunted 
by its echo. In one of the rare homilies of his included in the Roman 
breviary, he dwells on the mystery of the phrase as said by the Son of 
God made man. “The Lord had said “who do men say that I am?” 
He meant them to know that there was more to him than their senses 
perceived .... he wanted them to show the faith that sees in the Son 
of Man the Son of God’. 

Again, speaking of St Peter’s declaration, ‘Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God’, he says: ‘Blessed is he who was praised for 
having gazed at and seen what human eye could not see. He did not 
contemplate flesh and blood, but saw the Son of God by the revelation 
of the heavenly Father—he first saw the divine in Christ’. And in a 
hymn to the Church he says: ‘O blessed happiness that founded the 
Church in giving Simon his new name Peter. How sturdy and worthy 
a foundation for God’s Church is that rock which was to crush hell’s 
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jaws, shut hell’s gates and smash down the ramparts of death. Blessed 
door-keeper of heaven, to whose safe hands are given the keys of ever- 
lasting life, whose sentence on earth is already ratified in heaven’. In 
temptation it is cheering to our faith to read such enthusiastic passages 
from the early Fathers on St Peter’s privileges. 

Hilary knew how to stoop to the little and ignorant. He made, for 
instance, an alphabetic hymn (each line begins with a letter in turn) to 
impress the truths of the creed on the minds of his flock. But they seem 
to have remained unmoved by his eloquence. 

Creation was for him a transparent veil over God’s presence. Every 
creature proclaims God’s love and beauty. “The very heavens and earth, 
the sea and all that is in them’, he says in his comment on Psalm 68, 
‘glorify God: the sky with its embroidery of silver stars, the slow move- 
ment of the spheres, the heat of summer and the joy of spring, winter’s 
hoar and autumn’s calm all sing his praise. The earth, brooding over 
the hidden grain of wheat and all the other seeds sings him a quiet song. 
The swell of the sea and its crashing waves proclaim him king, as do 
the vast depths of the ocean . . . . All these are mortal and will pass 

away; but even if they are admirable, how much more worthy of 
praise must not God their creator be?’ He says: ‘it is in the majesty of 
God’s works that we find written his splendid name’—the name “He 
who is’. 

He can take our breath away by his insight into the ways of God, as 
when he calmly states ‘God says: “I love nothing so much as man”’.’ In 
his commentary on Psalm 134 he says: ‘and my Son came. By the 
mystery of his birth, he, Jesus, became one of them’. He goes on to tell 
of the slow but lovely transformation of human kind, as they partake 
of divinity; impurity turns to purity, blindness gives way to the true 
light, jealousy to zeal, drunkenness to fasting, vice to virtue; and best 
of all, hate becomes love. He ends with a vision of Christian unity: 
‘because God says, “I do what I please in heaven, on earth, in the sea 
and in the depths”,’ and it pleases him to give us a share in the love 
and happiness which he is himself. Heaven begins here in us. “Already 
the consummation of the resurrection of all flesh has begun. For he 
himself has put on our flesh, by the power in which he was begotten 
by his Father before all ages; Jew, Greek, barbarian, Scythian, slave 
and freeman, all are one in Christ because his flesh is all flesh, because 
the Church is his body’. 

The account he gives of his conversion is very simple. On reading 
St John’s gospel ‘all at once my intelligence outleaped its narrow con- 
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fines and learned more than I dared hope of God. I knew then that my 
creator is God of God, that the Word of God is God and in God from 
the beginning. I saw that the light remains in the world. I understood 
that the Word was made flesh in order that flesh might be raised to 
God: for it is our flesh that he took, and among us that he dwells. My 
soul was filled with joy, for through the flesh I drew near to God, and 
by faith I was called to a new life, to be born anew’. 

The renewal of scriptural reading by ordinary Catholics has done 
much to help them to understand non-Catholics better; in the same 
way if both turned to the tradition handed down by the Fathers a 
further step towards reunion would have been taken. A passage from 
Hilary’s writings may help us in thinking about the coming Council: 
‘To prepare for it we must pray, often read the Bible, fast, be humble 
and full of good works, be chaste and patient in every adversity . . . 
the everlasting light will be ours, and will always enlighten our life. 
We will possess the supreme good together. We shall all hear the word 
of God, and sing his glory in one vast choir with the angels. . . . That is 
the reward of faith. We shall not have need of anything. We shall not 
be jealous of one another, for we shall live in the same communion. 
Our Lord will have overcome all evil’. 

Again he writes: “All you who have been baptized in Christ have | 
put on Christ himself... You are all one in Christ Jesus. Does that: 
unity of so great a variety of races and social conditions come from the» 
union of their wills? Does it not rather come from the one sacrament, 
and one baptism? All have been christened. Our Lord asks the Father: 
that those who believe in him should be one as he is. He shows that his ; 
oneness with the Father must be the model and example of the oneness ; 
of those who believe. The sacrament of our Lord’s body and blood! 
explains and confirms the oneness of our baptism, the christening that: 
is the putting on of the one Christ’. 

‘That city, formed of a vast number of living souls, gathered together: 
in one, and in each one of us, makes the City of God in which he is; 
until the end of the world’. St Hilary’s commentary on Psalms 126 and] 
127 gives an idea of the splendid breadth of his vision of the Church.. 
‘Let us hope for that blessed Jerusalem, for that Mount Sion, for that 
peace of Israel, because the Lord’s dwelling is built in peace, in the: 
peace that is Christ our Lord’. He had discovered that he had become,, 
in the Son, the child of the Father and brother of all God’s children, 
made one with them by the sacraments. How could he leave others: 
with a mistaken idea of the truth: He must bring them back to their: 
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Father and his, showing them how he himself had found the way home. 

He saw that the first field of his apostolate lay with his own family. 
There is a charming letter to his daughter Abra, in which he tells her 
the tale of a splendid young man whom he has seen, who possesses a 
marvellous dress and a precious pearl which he covets for her. The dress 
can never wear out, become moth-eaten or torn, dirty or outmoded. 
The pearl gives its owner everlasting youth, health and life, and there is 
nothing harmful in either of these treasures. But they can only be 
obtained on condition of despising other gems and vanities of dress. 
Besides the promise of these gifts, he sends her a hymn he has written, 
and begs her to let him know if she desires them. If she cannot under- 
stand any parts of the letter she is to ask her mother to explain them. 
He ends ‘God who gave thee to us guard thee everlastingly, my beloved 
daughter’. 

We have no better witness to Hilary’s great qualities than the letters 
written after his death by those who knew him. They often speak of him 
as ‘happy Hilary’. “The excellence of his doctrine gives him the title 
“light of the Romans’”.’ The patrology quotes ten letters from St 
~ Jerome in his praise, and Augustine calls him ‘a most eminent doctor of 
the Church’. Venantius Fortunatus speaks of him as the highest peak of 
faith, virtue and honour, whose eloquence shines like a precious stone. 
In conclusion may we quote the prayer from an old missal: “Grant we 
beseech thee, Almighty God, that what happy Hilary thy confessor 
affirmed of the excellence of the word, we may become worthy to 
understand and truthfully to confess’. 


Reviews 


THE BASIS OF BELIEF, by Dom Illtyd Trethowan; Burns and Oates, 8s. 6d. 
PROVIDENCE AND FREEDOM, by Dom Mark Pontifex; Burns and Oates, 
8s. 6d. 


If both these contributions to the Faith and Fact series are well worth reading, 
this is because both are genuine inquiries; the problems they discuss are real 
problems for the two authors. These are already well known as Catholic 
philosophers of independent temper. With a common Benedictine background, 
they share also, though expressing it very differently, a certain dissatisfaction 
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with Thomism, or what they take to be Thomism, and a good deal of their 
work has been more or less critical of this tradition as they see it. And certainly 
a critical attitude of this sort can be a salutary antidote to dogmatic slumbers. 
Yet it does not always prove an advantage to the critics themselves. Dom 
Illtyd in particular is inclined to sound irritable in polemic, and he sometimes 
seems to decide rather quickly that an opinion he rejects is objectively indefens- 
ible; an example comes to hand in his attack, in the book under review, on the 
Thomist arguments for the existence of God by inference from the mode of 
existence of creatures. I shall return to this question presently. To be sure, LIFE 
OF THE spirit is not the place for strictly philosophical discussions, but since the 
Basis of Belief is offered as an ‘essay in the philosophy of religion’, it can hardly 
be reviewed without at least coming in sight of such discussions. I agree, of 
course, with Dom Illtyd that ‘the Church does not teach a philosophical 
system’, and I freely admit that he is perfectly within his rights in preferring (as 
he does) an Augustinian approach to religious problems to the Thomist one, 
if he finds the former more illuminating. But I would query, at least, his state- 
ment of the particular issue mentioned above. 

But first, a few remarks on Providence and Freedom. This distinguished little 
book is a very honest and, for its size, thorough piece of popular theology. It is 
excellently ‘dry’ in tone; not a trace of sentimentality or mystification; and no 
difficulties have been dodged. It is all at a high intellectual level and yet in the 
plainest of plain English. It is perhaps the best book Dom Mark has written, 
which is high praise. The main problems dealt with are three: the possibility, 
given the existence of God, of free choice; the nature of sin; the nature and 
justification of punishment, especially of eternal punishment. Chapters I to III 
sketch a theory of free choice and of what reason can discern about God. The 
appeal, as always in this book, is primarily to reason, not to revelation; the 
author seems to refer as little as possible to the Christian fact or Christian 
teaching, even where—as when he raises the question whether one can speak of 
God as sharing human suffering—a mention of Christ might have been 
expected. He does, however, call in the authority of the Church, at an early 
stage, to confirm the existence of human free choice, since he finds that‘ from 
the point of view of reason alone there are . . . undoubtedly strong arguments 
on both sides’. Throughout he stresses the limitations on our free will, but the 
stress falls on limitations imposed by our existence as creatures and not on the 
tug of original sin. It is perhaps revealing that St Paul is never, I think, men- 
tioned by Dom Mark. 

The core of the work is an analysis of sin in relation to God’s causality, and it 
is here (cc. IV-VI) that Dom Mark joins issue with a ‘strict Thomist view’ 
represented by Fr Garrigou-Lagrange. But it is not very clear how far he means 
his critique of Thomism to go. To the three problems mentioned above—free 
choice in general, sin and hell—the solutions proposed seem in each case to be 
presented as new, or at least as non-Thomist; yet I cannot see any clear conflict 
of view except with regard to the third problem. This conflict emerges when 
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Dom Mark attempts to resolve the fundamental dilemma to which his reasoning 
has so far led him. He has explained that, since all that is positive in the universe 
is from God, and since sin is precisely the wilful contradiction of God, it follows 
that sin must be essentially negative, a failure to act for a possible good. And a 
failure as such, “being merely negative, requires no cause’, and so need not be 
traced back to the first cause. Yet it must come from something, and so we are 
told that ‘the creature initiates it’—God’s creature. Hence the dilemma; for it 
would seem then either that God does, after all, cause sin inasmuch as he moves 
the creature to some positive act which, as less good than it might have been, 
entails a ‘failure’, or that the creature by initiating the failure somehow forces 
God’s hand, compelling him to cause less perfection in the creature than he 
would otherwise have done. 

Faced with this dilemma, Dom Mark resolutely rejects its first horn. Moral 
failure is not due to God’s ‘giving less perfection than was possible’; rather he 
‘gives less perfection on account of the creature’s failure’ (my italics). Logically, 
sin is not preceded by God’s permission of it; God can have no reason, so to say, 
to permit a sin, except the sin itself; it is only the creature’s failure which—to 
use a phrase wihch Dom Mark admits could be misleading —‘negatively deter- 
mines’ God. Hence the conflict with Garrigou-Lagrange’s opinion on hell. For 
this theologian, God’s permission of reprobation logically precedes the sin (it is 
ante previsa demerita); but for Dom Mark it logically follows the sin. For him 
all God’s action with regard to sin—to the sin itself and to its punishment— 
logically follows the creature’s negative initiative. Thus the final issue is over 
God’s purpose in permitting sin; for the ‘strict Thomist’ this is ultimately a 
determination to manifest justice in the punishment of the sinner, and it is hard 
to see what else one can say if one is determined to maintain the absolute logical 
priority of God’s decisions, even with respect to evil in the universe. But Dom 
Mark rejects this view because it seems to him self-contradictory to say that 
“God wills sin for some further purpose’. On the other hand, his own explana- 
tion leaves sin—at least in its ultimate consequence, hell—without any further 
purpose at all. It is simply allowed by God; that is all one can say. The matter 
cannot be argued out here, but it seemed due to Dom Mark to give even so brief 
an account of his thought on the most difficult question he discusses, even at the 
risk of frightening off those readers who would rather not speculate so ardu- 
ously. To these I would say that Providence and Freedom has much to offer to 

anyone who wishes to think intelligently about religion. 

So has The Basis of Belief, although this is altogether a lighter work both in 
style and in substance. Its theme is not (as the title might suggest) the credibility 
of Christianity, but such natural knowledge of God as is ‘available for all men’, 
whether Christians or not. Dom Illtyd wants to show that an obscure ‘appre- 
hension of God’ is part of normal human experience. This apprehension, he 
says, is related to Christian faith as a ‘summons’ to it which can reach any man 
anywhere; in this sense it is the ‘basis of belief’. Moreover it is by reflecting on 
this datum of experience that men can reach that rational certainty of the exist- 
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ence of God upon which the Vatican Council insisted. Thus we are concerned 
here with what might be called the religious dimension of human intelligence 
as such. 

From the Catholic point of view it is obviously of capital importance to show 
that intelligence has such a dimension. It is a pre-condition of faith; for without 
it how could the mind recognize God’s message as God’s? On the other hand, it 
must be accurately defined. Hence the double polemic that fills two-thirds of 
this book. For Dom Illtyd is fighting on two fronts: against the fashionable 
positivism that denies all knowledge of God; and against Thomism which tries 
to ground it on a syllogistic proof. Since such proofs do not prove anything to 
the purpose, he says, the only effect of trying to construct them is to bring 
religion into discredit with the intelligent. And they fail to prove anything to 
the purpose because they always start from premisses of which one at least is 
only evident to those who already accept the conclusion; they never start from 
‘neutral ground .... which the agnostic may be expected to acknowledge’. In 
any case they are quite unnecessary; for we all have, whether we recognize the 
fact or not, a direct non-inferential apprehension of God—direct yet not 
immediate, Dom Illtyd is careful to say, in view of the charge of ontologism 
which that ‘direct’ is likely to provoke. And where, above all, we thus directly 
yet mediately apprehend God is in our own souls: ‘it is . . in his action on the 
soul that we know him’—for example, in the idea of truth. At this point it is 
natural that Dom Illtyd should recall St Augustine’s notion of contuitio; in his 
positive doctrine he is firmly Augustinian. 

And most valuable this positive doctrine is; and not only witty but very 
cogent, so far as it goes, seems to me the author’s defence of it against its clean 
contrary, the positivism which tends to reduce all thinking to a ‘looking at’ 
that never ‘sees’ anything. But I am much less happy about his anti-Thomism; 
and I don’t think this is merely my prejudice. The objections he puts have been 
put before, of course, and will be put again. Here I can only offer two brief 
comments. The first concerns the sufficiency of Dom Illtyd’s “direct apprehen- 
sion’ of God for grounding a judgment of existence. It is clear that for him this 
apprehension is mediated through such ‘transcendental’ notions as truth and 
goodness, or through our awareness that our power to know transcends all 
particular objects (an awareness that certainly springs from the root-notion of 
being). And it is also clearly his opinion that through or in these notions we 
know that God is. In other words, if we can give the idea of God a positive 
content, then at once we know his existence. At bottom, then, the whole 
question is, have we really got an idea of the infinite being? If we have, then we 
know God and no further inference is required. The idea proves the reality. Is 
this St Anselm’s argument over again? Not exactly; for at this point we are 
told that the idea of God implies his existence, not (as in Anselm’s argument) 
simply because that idea includes existence, but because the human mind could 
not have been the cause of it: ‘the idea of the infinite... . could not have been 
generated by the finite’. But surely this is to have recourse to just such syllo- 
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gistic inference as the author has been telling us to discard. For why cannot the 
idea of God come from anything less than God? Only because an effect cannot 
be greater than its cause. So after all Dom Illtyd too is arguing from effect to 
cause, using the said principle as one of his premisses. And does not this implicit 
recourse to inference suggest that he himself is not wholly satisfied with his 
‘direct apprehension’ of God as a means to certainty that God actually exists? 

My second point concerns the way he states the Thomist proofs themselves. 
On a rather flippant page near the end of the book (p. 129) they are caricatured. 
Earlier (pp. 44-51) they are taken more seriously, but still in a somewhat off 
hand way, I think. The nerve of Dom Illtyd’s objections is that every syllogism 
concluding to God’s existence must already have affirmed his existence in one 
of the premisses. This is a real difficulty, no doubt. But I would ask Dom Illtyd 
to reconsider the argument from movement. Are not three syllogisms involved 
in this? (a) movement is potency-to-act; every potency-to-act requires a prior 
active act; ergo: (b) every potency-to-act requires a first active act (a First 
Mover); this movement x is potency-to-act; ergo: (c) this movement x is the 
effect of a First Mover; a First Mover is ‘God’; ergo. Now of these three syllo- 
gisms it is the first two, clearly, which do the real work; and they work, it is 
true, by the force of a metaphysical principle discovered in the analysis of 
movement into potency and act. But this principle does not of itself, I suggest, 
entail the existential conclusion ‘God is’; to get this conclusion we have to com- 
bine it with the existential proposition ‘a given movement is’. 


KENELM FOSTER O.P. 


LE CHRIST, SACREMENT DE LA RENCONTRE DE DIEU, by E. H. Schille- 
beeckx, 0.P.; Editions du Cerf, NF 10.50. 


It is a mistake to think that nothing has happened in theology since the death of 
St Thomas. Far too little has happened, it is true, and far too often a theological 
training has meant nothing more than an exchange of theological clichés and the 
manipulation of unreal problems. In the last thirty years or so, however, in 
response to a period of intense social and moral unrest, when all values have 
been under revision, theology too, which is the self-consciousness of faith, has 
taken a fresh lease of life. We have had no theologian of the stature of Karl 
-Barth, who put through, single-handed , a revolution which affected Catholic 
theologians almost as deeply as Protestants. But we have had a whole generation 
of gifted theologians, mostly Jesuits, whose curiosity, learning, compassion and 
invention have done much to enliven our understanding of the faith, and to 
fortify us to confront the stress and the adventure of our environment. Few of 
these writers and teachers have more to offer than Fr Schillebeeckx, a Flemish 
Dominican who is professor of theology in the Catholic university of Nijmegen. 
He has done the most massive and decisive work in recent years on the doctrine 
of the sacraments. Most of his work is accessible so far only in Dutch, but it is 
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with great satisfaction that we see this popular exposition of his basic ideas 
becoming available to the French-reading public. It was written for theological 
students, catechists, and theologically interested layfolk. The level of theological 
and biblical culture it assumes is deeper than is yet common in England, but 
this need not put anybody off. It is not the kind of book one would ever read 
quickly. Taken slowly and carefully, it could be a theological education in 
itself. Evidently, the professional theologian will want to dispute certain points, 
or seek clarifications. The ordinary reader, however, can rest assured of Fr 
Schillebeeckx’s profound fidelity to the finest traditions of theology. The book 
cannot be too highly recommended to anybody who can cope with not very 
difficult French. 

Simply by adhering to the bedrock fact of our faith, that God has come to us 
in Christ, Fr Schillbeeckx is enabled to make a fresh survey of the whole of 
theology, bringing out its rootedness in the gospel, and leading everyday life 
and piety into the theological setting in which the message may be most fruit- 
fully heard. He sets out to teach us about the sacraments by reminding us of 
Christ. To understand the sacraments, we must go back to their origin in the 
incarnation itself. The incarnation, God’s coming to us in Christ, was the 
culmination of a long process of preparation. The history of Israel is the history 
of God’s desire for a personal relationship, a communion, between himself and 
the human race. The entire revelation of the Old Testament is the history of the 
course of this affair. It is in this process of God’s invitation to love and Israel’s 
repeated infidelity that revelation takes shape. Where there should have been 
only co-operation, consent, and loving dialogue, there was instead resistance, 
defiance, and deadly antagonism. And yet, in the worst of it, God undertook to 
create a relationship with the human race, a covenant, which could never be 
soiled and betrayed by human infidelity. This relationship, the new covenant, 
the new testament, is Jesus Christ himself. He embodies this loving dialogue 
between man and God. In Jesus, we may say, God loves man and man loves 
God. This is what it is to be the God-man. It is to be, in his very being at all, 
complete communion between man and God. Jesus is the totality of all possible 
communion between man and God (which is why we can say that he is the 
Church). The everlasting covenant was achieved by God’s becoming human 
and entering into a permanent and irrevocable relationship with himself on our 
behalf. God’s fidelity and man’s fidelity to the covenant are realized together in 
the history of Jesus Christ. He is at one and the same time grace made visible 
and the human race in communion with the living God. To meet him was to 
meet God. “Have I been with you so long, and yet you do not know me, 
Philip? He who has seen me has seen the Father’ (John 14. 9). Jesus is ‘the icon 
of the hidden God’ (Col. 1. 15). Indeed, he is a sacrament, the sacrament. In his 
very existence, he fulfils the traditional conditions for a sacrament. A sacrament, 
as St Thomas would have said, is a signum rei sacrae inquantum est sanctificans 
homines. That is a sacrament is that which shows us the sacred reality in the very 
act of sanctifying the human race. If we are to give a name to that sign, it must 
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be the name of Jesus. He is the supreme efficacious sign of grace. He is the para- 
digmatic sacrament. His human love is the sacrament of God’s love for men, 
the redeeming mercy of the eternal God descending on us in a human heart. 
His human love is the manifestation, declaration, and communication of God’s 
love. Everything he does, and is, is shot through with that love. Everything he 
does, therefore, is redeeming and sanctifying. This is the condescension of 
grace, entering human history in the heart of Jesus, to sanctify the human race. 
There is, however, also an upward movement in the God-man’s heart. This is 
the prayer of Jesus, his life-long acknowledgement and adoration of the absolute 
divinity of God, his perfect sense of creaturely dependence on the Father. His 
life was wholly an act of worship, his life was a permanent liturgy. Jesus is not 
only the definitive emergence into history of God’s invitation to the human 
race to live in communion with him. He is also the prototype, the complete 
expression of the perfect human response to that invitation. Putting the two 
together, now, as Fr Schillebeeckx does, we can say that Jesus Christ is a 
‘sanctifying cult-mystery’. That is, being at once Servant of Yahweh and Son of 
God, his life is a perfect unity of liturgy and grace, of serving God and of 
saving men. 

Since the ascension, however, this ‘sacred reality’, ever-living and indestruct- 
ible, has withdrawn from the scope of our experience. Christ is risen, and hence 
out of ordinary contact with us. We can no longer meet God in another man, 
as Philip and the other disciples were invited and enabled to do. Christian life 
now is a perpetual advent, a state of waiting for the Lord, not of being with him. 
Christianity, as Fr Schillebeeckx puts it, is the religion of maranatha. But this is 
not the whole story. That we wait at all makes sense only because we still, or 
already, enjoy a certain contact with the risen Lord. This takes place not only 
in our memories of him, not only even in our faith in his invisible activity in 
the world, but in our faith in the visible manifestation of his presence in the 
Church. Just as Jesus Christ is the sacrament of our encounter with God, so the 
Church is the sacrament of our encounter with Jesus Christ, now risen and 
ascended into glory. In the visible activities of the Church, the heavenly Christ 
sacramentalizes his permanent intercession and efficiacious communication of 
grace. The sacraments, then, are the visible earthly expression of the ‘sanctifying 
cult-mystery’, of the reality of salvation itself. It is in and by the sacraments that 

‘we enter into contact with this mystery. The earthly Church is the sign of 
~ Christ’s triumphant grace—or, putting it the other way round, the living reality 
of the risen Christ is ‘ecclesialized’, that is, takes the visible shape of the com- 
munity which we know as the Church, so that its characteristic behaviour— 
the sacraments—may give expression to Christ’s own heavenly activity. The 
Church is Christ, sacramentally, ‘mystically’, and the Church’s official actions 
—the sacraments—are Christ’s own actions. The sacraments are, in one way or 
another, the great gesture of love by which we are redeemed, reappearing in 
the setting of the Church, touching each one of us personally and palpably. But 
these privileged moments are not exotic or unaccountable, entirely set apart 
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from the rest of our lives. One cannot isolate the sacraments from life, and the 
splendid way in which Fr Schillebeeckx proceeds to integrate his outline of 
sacramental doctrine into a general theory of Christian life should be of 
particular interest to layfolk. Briefly, if the rest of a man’s behaviour is not a 
preparation for, an expression or intensification of, his sacramental behaviour, 
it must at least be a dissipation and annulment of it. One can have moments of 
greater depth or actuality of religious experience outside the sacraments, but 
the sacraments always remain the normal points de repére, the moments which 
epitomize the rest of our life. Every Christian’s life is the visible sign of grace 
in the world. That the Church is the ‘sign lifted up among the nations’ is verified 
not only in encyclicals and pontifical ceremonies but also in the self-sacrificing 
love, the responsibility, the humble confidence, with which ordinary Christians 
face the trials of everyday life. Grace becomes manifest in the world in the 
personal holiness of each one of us: that is where God invites unbelievers to 
find him. People cannot be expected to believe in the Church unless they see 
that we love one another—unless the reality of charity is made present in their 
lives by their contact with Christians. 
It is impossible to give an adequate account of all that this slim book contains. 
One might, however, in view of the revision of our attitudes to our separated 
brethren which is in process, draw attention to the useful remarks Fr Schille- 
beeckx has to make about the value of non-Catholic sacraments. All in all, 
one cannot imagine a work of theology which could be at the same time more 
solidly grounded in traditional doctrine and more engaged in the special 
challenges of living the faith at this time. 
FERGUS KERR, O.P. 


THE CONVERSION OF AUGUSTINE, by Romano Guardini, translated by 
Elinor Briefs; Sands, 18s. 


This book manifests a profound and discerning sympathy with its subject. If 
as may be feared, it does not succeed in generally communicating this sympathy » 
to its English readers, the fault will lie with the style. It is too lush. Favourite : 
words of the author are ‘rich’ and ‘warm’. There are not a few imposing ; 
sentences which the more carefully they are read and re-read, the less they seem . 
to mean. There is no reason to suppose that the translator has not done her work - 
well (I have not read the original), and there are reasons to suppose that the: 
author’s style and mind are not well suited for translation into English, a light- - 
“minded language for a light-minded people. Take this last sentence of a foot - 
note, for instance (p. 88): “Ernest Hello in his book L’homme has deep things to ) 
say on the whole sinister problem of laughter and the laughable’. I suspect that t 
Augustine himself would have been amused. Sometimes one would be inclined | 
to suspect a little one-upmanship—if such behaviour were compatible with the> 
author’s undoubted seriousness; for example: ‘Opposed to this attitude (an. 
autonomous attitude towards life) is another, which—to avoid the negative > 
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undertone the word “‘heteronom’’ has acquired—we shall call “allonom’.’ 
(p. 115). Well, perhaps heteronom has acquired undertones in German that it 
is too neonym to have picked up in English. 

It does indeed seem to be the case that the author is writing for a climate of 
intellectual discussion with which we are not very familiar inthiscountry. But 
if the English reader will only be patient with this foreign climate and indigest- 
ible style, he will find Mgr Guardini a most shrewd and reliable guide to 
Augustine’s Confessions, and indeed to his mind and character. The following 
quotation, from the same chapter as the preceding one (p. 131), must suffice to 
illustrate the substantive merit of this book: ‘And He is the God of love. The 
Augustinian definitions of the God-relationship, of His universal efficacy, of 
grace and so forth, become intolerable to personal existence the moment they 
are severed from the decisive truth that God is the essentially Loving One. 
The importance of this for the whole problem of divine efficacy, of grace and 
so on, cannot be over-emphasized. Wherever Augustinian doctrine has become 
fateful for Christian life—I have in mind both the predestination heresies and 
the personal difficulties experienced by believers naturally prone to melancholy 
—it has been because in conceptions of God, divine omnipotence or justice 
dominated. Such conceptions are apt to be based on Augustine, but wrongly 
so. Augustinian thought can be truly appropriated only on the basis of August- 
inian experience and conception of God, in which, mighty as divine power 
and just holiness are, it is love that predominates and guides’. 

EDMUND HILL O.P. 


THE CATHOLIC FAMILY HANDBOOK, by George A. Kelly; Robert Hale, 
BIS: 


This is a book which I would describe not so much as a good book, though in 
some ways it is one, as an indication of a hopeful trend. So often Catholics lag 
behind the rest of the world in their approach to life—either solving problems 
in the terms of a hundred years ago, or sighing after a Christian society that has 
never in fact existed. This book, though it seldom rises above the level of 
intelligent common sense, is as up-to-date in its approach as Dr Spock, and 

sees the upbringing of children as it is in the world of today. 
In so short a book (only just over 200 pp. including the Appendices), the 
treatment of any one aspect of the subject must necessarily be brief; its title, 
Handbook, gives a more accurate description than its rather grandiose subtitle— 
‘The complete book of practical guidance and inspiration on every aspect of 
family life’. As a handbook it is useful, but what should be the most useful 
part of it, the suggestions for further reading, has unfortunately not been adapted 
for the English edition, and all the books suggested are American, many of them 
not obtainable here. 

Though up-to-date as a whole, some of the more specifically Catholic pass- 
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ages are sadly reminiscent of an earlier age. I was depressed by the extent to 
which the priest-author suggests family prayers, family rosary, etc., rather than 
daily mass (he even proposes that the family should renew their baptismal vows 
before the family altar on Holy Saturday !), by the emphasis he places on the 
moral side of religious training (though his chapter on sex-instruction is abso- 
lutely excellent) as though dogma is something that belongs to the school 
doctrine class only, and by his tendency to simplify complex moral problems— 
it is not true that a Catholic cannot sue for divorce, nor that most people 
practise birth control because they cannot manage their incomes intelligently. 
Surprisingly, he seems not to recognize that it is dangerous for parents to ram 
devotion down their children’s throats, nor to be aware that priests and nuns 
can, by stupidity or unkindness, do more harm than all the secular influences in 
the world put together. 

But it would be ungrateful merely to criticize. For the many Catholics who 
prefer to read only Catholic books on this sort of subject, this may well be an 
introduction to some of the best modern theory about the upbringing of child- 
ren, as well as a help in recognizing the part psychology and common sense _ 
play in what were for so long regarded as purely religious and moral spheres. 


REGINA O’ HEA 


WOMAN AND MAN WITH GOD, by Louis Bouyer; translated by A. V. 
Littledale; Darton, Longman and Todd, 25s. 


Pére Bouyer’s strength lies in his knowledge of the Fathers and his assimilation 
of their modes of thought. He starts as they started from a mystery revealed by 
God in the Church and in the scriptures as interpreted by the Church, the 
mystery in this case of the role of our Lady’s womanhood with its complement- 
ary aspects of virginity and motherhood, Virgin Mother and Mother of God. 
But it must be confessed that the three chapters at the beginning in which he 
sets out the great scriptural themes, through which our Lady’s significance in 
human history and divine meta-history is explicitated, are the least satisfactory 
in the book. They have a perfunctory air, large blocks of quotation with little 
commentary, poetry printed as prose, Douai version—at least in this English 
translation—with little attempt to incorporate more recent scholarship. This is 
not likely to attract Protestant readers further into the book or to give them 
confidence in the theology of Mary which it contains. This theology is for the 
most part excellent. Drawing on the Fathers, both Greek and Latin, St Thomas 
and to some extent the liturgies, he never loses sight of the fact that the mystery 
of our Lady is part of the vaster mystery of God’s plan to recapitulate all things 
in his Son through the Spirit. Her womanhood throws light on the relationship 
in the Church’s teaching between marriage and virginity and their different 
excellences, a relationship most Catholics find difficult to explain to a post- 
Freudian world; her grace, seen in the light of divine providence and predestin- 
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ation, helps to explain the distinction between grace under the old and grace 
under the new dispensation. This is the method of the Fathers rather than the 
scholastics, to explore the interactions of the different elements of the divine 
economy and revelation, a method in which analogy rather than deduction is 
the chief instrument. Occasionally Pére Bouyer takes it too far, so that one 
feels that he is straining towards statements that are fanciful or even dubious in 
the light of the New Testament. Thus for example in discussing the com- 
passion of our Lady, after emphasizing with strong sense that the question is 
less whether her motherhood was a contributory cause of the redemption than 
how the redemption is fulfilled in us by the extension of her motherhood, he 
is led in the course of the next two pages to say that our Lady’s intercessory 
power is founded on the fact that she saw into the full meaning of the passion 
at the time it took place and applied the work of her son in it to us all. This is 
far-fetched; nothing in the incident at the foot of the cross indicates that at that 
moment our Lady herself realized that in accepting John as her son she was 
accepting all the members of Christ into her motherhood. The indications, one 
would have thought, went the other way. In arranging for the future care of his 
mother and his disciple our Lord was giving a sign whose intention he himself 
certainly meant in the fullest theological sense but which the disciple only 
penetrated later. Did our Lady there and then understand its full meaning: 
Since Pére Bouyer comes down in favour of the view not that our Lady could 
doubt but that she could suffer a tension in her mind between her faith and the 
apparent failure of her son’s work, it seems odd that at this point he should 
decide so strongly for such a perfection of understanding. If, as tradition seems 
to affirm, our Lord himself suffered an agony of dereliction, then analogically 
one might expect our Lady’s tension of faith also to be at its height, itself an 
element in her suffering and compassion. There are a few passages such as this 
where the method seems to lead to theological conceits, but these are out- 
weighed by many insights and fruitful conjunctions. The translation seems a 
little hurried, lapsing sometimes into theological jargon, and the proof-readers 


have left too many misprints. 
BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


THE WORD, CHURCH AND SACRAMENTS IN PROTESTANTISM AND 
“CATHOLICISM, by Louis Bouyer, Cong. Orat.; Geoftrey Chapman, tos. 6d. 


If you start with a ‘Catholic’ principle of subordinating the authority of the 
scriptures to that of the Church, in confrontation with a Protestant principle of 
subordinating the Church to the scriptures, you can never arrive anywhere 
merely by recommending Bible reading to Catholics or clarifying this or that 
New Testament emphasis on the Church for Protestants. The underlying 
assumption once made that there are two rival authorities, with the consequent 
necessity of subordinating one to the other, nothing can come out right. 
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What Fr Bouyer has done is to step completely clear of that impasse. His 
three sections on the scriptures, the authority of the Church, and the sacraments, 
each in Protestantism and in Catholicism, eventually show these three as one; — 
for they are all the Word of God. 

Protestantism has discovered experimentally that the word of God remains 
itself only when proclaimed and received in a community living by the Spirit: 
there must be a living traditional transmission or nothing is left but a divisive 
dead letter, subject to corrosion by fashions in scholarship. In Catholicism, on 
the other hand, both the real meaning of the Church’s authority and the full 
richness of the word are lost if it is forgotten that ‘the sole sovereign authority 
for the Catholic Church in questions of doctrine is the word of God’; that ‘this 
word is preserved in Scripture in an entirely unique manner’; and that ‘tradition 
is not something other than Holy Scripture and added to it, but rather the entire 
living transmission of the truth, whose central organ is the inspired Scripture’. 

Again, the idea of sacrament as verbum visibile, traditionally ‘Protestant’, 
should have meant, in line with the best of Protestant insights concerning the 
word, the Catholic doctrine that a sacrament is ‘a mysterious event in which the 
word touches us directly, not only to enlighten us but to act within us, to 
change our whole life by bringing to it the life of Christ himself’. A far cry 
from sacraments as mere ‘visual aids’, poor second-bests to reading and preach- 
ing. On the other hand, the Catholic doctrine of sacramental efficacity ex opere 
operato should mean the fullest possible assent to the “Protestant’ emphasis on 
grace as gratuitous; not a magical manipulation of divine power. 

We Catholics can know the sacraments as the real presence of Christ only if 
we recover the full and scriptural sense of the word. Protestants can preserve 
the word as the word of God only if they recover the full sense of the Church. 
Neither of us can understand what we mean by the Church unless we become 
aware of the reality of the word in both scripture and sacrament: unless ‘it is 
fully understood that the word of God cannot consist merely in something 
written, but is primarily a living word. It is a living word of which it is not 
enough to say that it is entrusted to the Church; its presence, ever active 
through the ages, being the presence of Christ himself, is what constitutes the 
Church . . . In those he has sent, it is always he who is present, who speaks and 
acts, so as to keep always present, ever active, his mystery, the mystery of his 
cross and resurrection, the mystery of the Church and of his gift to it and for it, 
the mystery which is, so to speak, the final word the Word of God had to 
speak to us’. 


CECILY HASTINGS 
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